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Ontario 


To His Honour 


The Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of Ontario 


May it please Your Honour: 


We, the members of the Committee on the Costs of Education, appointed by 
Orders-in-Council, dated the 23rd June, 1971, and the 30th June, 1971, to 
examine the costs of education for the elementary and secondary schools 
of Ontario in relation to the aims and objectives, programs, priorities, 
and the like, of the educational system and to evaluate the programs in 
the requirements of the present day, and in terms of the expenditures of 


money for them, submit to Your Honour, herewith, a fourth interim report. 


Bast ere . 


Chairman 


February, 1974. 
Li 


ONTARIO 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OFFICE 


OC-1211/71 


Copy of an Order-in-Council approved by His Honour the Lieutenant Governor, 
dated the 21st day of April, A.D. 1971. 


The Committee of Council have had under consideration the report of the 
Honourable the Prime Minister, dated April 20th 1971, wherein he states that, 


WHEREAS it is deemed desirable to examine the costs of education for the 
elementary and secondary schools of Ontario in relation to the aims and objec- 
tives, programs, priorities, and the like, of the educational systen, 


AND WHEREAS there is a need for evaluation of the programs in the light 
of the experience with them, the requirements of the present day, and in 
terms of the expenditures of money for then, 


The Honourable the Prime Minister therefore recommends that there be 
established a Committee on the Costs of Education in the Elementary and Secon- 
dary Schools of Ontario for the purposes hereinafter mentioned: 


- to study the use of the financial resources being provided for elemen- 
tary and secondary education in Ontario in the attainment of the educational 
goals; 


- to examine the present grant plan to determine if the various differen- 
tiating factors such as course, location, level (elementary and secondary), 
and type (ordinary and extraordinary) generate funds in proper balance consis- 
tent with the needs for the attainment of desirable educational objectives; 


- to examine the implications of ceilings on expenditures by local school 
boards, including the effect on the decision-making and autonomy of local 
school boards; 


- to examine the various aspects of school programs with particular ref- 
erence to innovations and new concepts as, for example, the "open plan" organi- 
zation, technical and commercial programs, and use of educational technology, 
with a view to designing and recommending research studies to determine the 
effectiveness of these concepts in relation to the aims and objectives of edu- 
cation, these studies to be conducted by contract arrangement with research 
agencies; 


- to communicate and consult with groups and organizations representative 


ili 


of parents, teachers, trustees, students, and other interested parties; 
- after due study and consideration, to make representations and to 

submit a report or reports to the Government with respect to the matters 

inquired into under the terms set out herein as the Committee sees fit. 


That the Committee be empowered to request submissions, receive briefs 
and hear persons with special knowledge in the matters heretofore mentioned. 


That the Committee be empowered to require the assistance of officials 
of the Department of Education for such purposes as may be deemed necessary. 


That members of the Committee be empowered to visit schools and class- 
rooms in Ontario, by arrangement with local school systems. 


The Committee of Council concur in the recommendation of the Honourable 
the Prime Minister and advise that the same be acted on. 


i 


Clerk, Executive Council 


Certified, 
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PREFACE 


Aware of the trend towards more sophisticated planning in education that has 
developed during the last ten years, the Committee on the Costs of Education 
recognizes the need for a comprehensive plan for educational development at 
the provincial, school board, and school levels. Plans for curriculum, 
teacher education, learning materials, technology, evaluation, accommodation, 
and transportation must be integrated to ensure a consistent directing of the 


total enterprise towards accepted goals. 


In the organization of this report we have continued the format of earlier re- 
ports by providing in the first chapter a summary of our findings, conclusions, 
and recommendations. This pattern enables the reader to secure in capsule form 
a knowledge of the main considerations on which our proposals are based. For 
those who wish to delve more deeply into the subject of the report and for 
those who may have a special interest in particular areas, we have felt obliged 
to provide in the remaining chapters some more detailed background information 
and data to support and justify the content of the first chapter. While this 
arrangement leads inevitably to some repetition, we believe that the benefits 


to be realized justify the adoption of the procedure we have used. 


Part I of this Fourth Interim Report is a statement of the actions that we be- 
lieve essential for effective comprehensive planning of education in Ontario. 
It does not try to describe in detail all of the factors that ought to be taken 
into account in developing a plan since any "plan for planning" must be devel- 
oped in the context of the circumstances that prevail in each school system and 
in each school. These differ, but regardless of the differences, the unavoid- 
able conclusion is that more attention must now be given to the determination 
of goals and expectations for the educational enterprise, to the development of 
programs designed to achieve the goals, to the establishment of priorities among 
programs, to the formulation of strategy for implementation, to the allocation 
of resources of money and personnel, and to evaluation of the results. We have 
little doubt that integrated planning of these activities can contribute signi- 


ficantly to improving the quality of education. 


Knowledge about the number of people to be served is obviously of paramount 
importance in the planning of almost every aspect of educational services. 
Numbers determine, within a narrow range, the school and classroom accommoda- 
tion to be made available, the transportation facilities to be provided, the 
number of teachers to be employed, the amount of supplies to be purchased, 

and the extent of the supporting supervisory and administrative structure and 
services to be organized. Requirements in these areas account for almost all 
the expenditures made by school boards. Consequently, any analysis of the 
costs of education must be based to a considerable extent on enrolment figures, 
and any estimate of future costs will be dependent primarily on the best possi- 


ble forecast of enrolments. 


Part II of this Report considers the demographic factors that influence school 
enrolments. The chapters on population, live births, fertility, mortality, 
and migration provide statistical data and indicate the significance of these 
factors in the determination of school enrolments. We are convinced that de- 
cision-makers at the provincial, school system, and school levels should have 
a greater awareness of the impact of these factors and ensure that they are 


applied in developing accurate forecasts of enrolments. 


Patterns of expansion that developed over a period of twenty-five years in 
Ontario were, apparently, accepted by some jurisdictions, almost without ques- 
tion, as applicable for forward planning. One example is in the provision of 
school buildings where projected building programs in 1970 and 1971 did not 
adequately take into account changes in the factors that determine population 
and that resulted in declining numbers in the pre-school age group and, there- 
fore, in future enrolment. A more sophisticated analysis of demographic in- 
fluences would have indicated a greatly reduced need for school accommodation 
to 1981. 


We hope that Part II of the Report will help officials, trustees, administra- 
tors, and planners develop an awareness of the importance of demographic in- 
fluences on both long-term and short-term forecasts of enrolments. It is 


essential that professionals understand and apply the principles of demographic 


analysis to the populations of their jurisdictions if wastage and misapplica- 
tion of scarce resources are to be avoided. The material in each of Chapters 
2 to 7 inclusive is not intended to be a definitive statement of the topic 
with which it deals. If the analysis of the data in each case serves to in- 
dicate the importance of the demographic factor in the development of accurate 
enrolment forecasts and if it encourages a more detailed and sophisticated 


study of each factor by those concerned, it will have served its purpose. 


The application of the demographic factors described in Chapters 3 to 7 inclu- 
sive and the effect of other influences on enrolment are considered in Chapter 
8. Forecasts of enrolment are provided at each of the elementary and secondary 
school levels for the province as a whole. Although the assumptions on which 
they are based may need amendment as actual figures become available each year, 
the forecasts do, nevertheless, provide a guide to the numbers for whom educa- 
tional planning will be necessary. Observable trends at the provincial level 
may not, of course, be completely applicable to a particular school system or 
a specific school within that system because of circumstances unique to the 
jurisdiction or area. Consequently, it is essential that each board initiate 
and keep up to date its own studies as a means of ensuring that its planning, 
in so far as numbers are concerned, is based on accurate data and information. 
We hope that this Interim Report Number Four will contribute to the attainment 


of this objective. 


CHAPTER 1 
SUMMARY OF FINDINGS, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The rapid expansion of the educational enterprise in Ontario following World 
War II left little time to look ahead. Emphasis had to be placed on meeting 
the immediate demand for new schools, more classrooms, additional teachers, 
increased supplies, extended technology, and extra equipment. While some 
planning was done in particular areas, for example in the provision of school 
accommodation, the problems of expansion were so demanding that trustees and 
officials were preoccupied with the provision of more of everything just to 
meet the situation as it developed almost from month to month or even from 
day to day. The success that was achieved in meeting these quantitative needs 
over a period of twenty-five years is a tribute to the commitment that the 
public, their representatives, the profession, and all those associated with 


the expansion, had to education. 


A. Planning 
(a) Need for Planning 


With the decline in enrolments now being experienced and the consequent de- 
emphasis on expansion, it is imperative that provision be made for integrated, 
comprehensive planning of all aspects of the educational enterprise including 
curriculum, teacher education, special education, educational technology, 
school buildings, and the like. The opportunity now exists for renewed atten- 
tion to the qualitative aspects of education. Basic to improvement in quality 
is a clear statement of the accepted goals of education at the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, school system, and individual school levels. In one of its other re- 
pOrtes a the Committee has made the case for such a statement and the means by 
which it ought to be developed. When the statement of goals is available, 
planning towards the realization of those goals becomes possible. While some 


limited provision for planning exists in the Ministry of Education, in a number 


coats and Programs of Education, Interim Report Number Five, Committee on the 
Costs of Education, Queen's Printer and Publisher, Toronto, 1974. 


of school boards, and in some schools, it is the view of the Committee that 
these arrangements are inadequate to achieve the integrated, comprehensive 


planning essential to the provision of high quality education. 


WE RECOMMEND, 

(1) THAT THE MINISTRY OF EDUCATION ESTABLISH A PLANNING UNIT 
WITHOUT DUTIES IN THE LINE ORGANIZATION BUT WITH RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR THE DEVELOPMENT ON A CONTINUING BASIS OF AN INTEGRATED, COM- 
PREHENSIVE PLAN FOR QUALITY EDUCATION IN ONTARIO IN ACCORDANCE 
WITH ACCEPTED GOALS AND EXPECTATIONS DETERMINED BY CONSENSUS OF 
THOSE CONCERNED: 


(2) (1) THAT EACH SCHOOL BOARD GIVE FIRST PRIORITY TO THE DE- 
VELOPMENT OF A “PLAN FOR PLANNING” WITHIN ITS JURISDICTION AS 

AN EXTENSION OF, AND CONSISTENT WITH. THE PLANNING FRAMEWORK DE- 
VELOPED FOR THE PROVINCIAL LEVEL BY THE MINISTRY OF EDUCATION. 
BUT RECOGNIZING THE UNIQUE CHARACTERISTICS AND NEEDS OF THE LOCAL 
JURISDICTION, AND 


(11) THAT THE SCHOOL BOARD DELEGATE RESPONSIBILITY TO EACH 
SCHOOL TO PLAN, WITHIN THE FRAMEWORK ESTABLISHED BY THE BOARD, 
THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM FOR THE COMMUNITY SERVED BY THE SCHOOL, 


(b) Organization 


The planning function within the Ministry of Education is assigned to the 
Planning Section of the Planning and Research Branch in the Education Devel- 
opment Division. Included in the Branch are two other sections, Research 

and Statistical Analysis. The position of the Planning Section in a parti- 
cular division reporting through one assistant deputy minister makes it dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to achieve the necessary cooperation from branches 


in other divisions reporting through two other assistant deputy ministers. 


If adequate provision is to be made for integrated, comprehensive planning 


proposed by this Committee, a Planning unit ought to be established in a staff 
relationship to the office of the Deputy Minister of Education. The existing 
Research Section and the Statistical Analysis Section might well be continued 
in a branch redesignated as the Research and Statistics Branch in the Education 


Development Division. 


WE RECOMMEND, 


(3) THAT A SEPARATE PLANNING UNIT BE ESTABLISHED IN THE MINISTRY 
OF EDUCATION AS A STAFF BODY RESPONSIBLE TO THE OFFICE OF THE 
DEPUTY MINISTER OF EDUCATION; THAT THE EXISTING RESEARCH SECTION 
BE GIVEN A NEW NAME MORE DESCRIPTIVE OF ITS FUNCTIONS: THAT THE 
EXISTING STATISTICAL ANALYSIS SECTION BE DESIGNATED THE STATISTICS 
SECTION: AND THAT THE LATTER TWO SECTIONS BE CONTINUED IN A RE- 
NAMED BRANCH IN THE EDUCATION DEVELOPMENT JIVISION, 


(c) Staffing 


Of special importance is the staffing of the Planning unit. In 1972-73, the 
Planning and Research Branch of the Ministry of Education had a Planning Sec- 
tion headed by a Chief Education Officer, with a second Education Officer, a 
Program Analysis Coordinator, four Program Analysts, and three supporting 
staff for a total of ten personnel. Although the description of the functions 
of the Section included a number of activities that might involve educational 
programs, the emphasis seemed to be on financial analysis. In any case, it 
was apparent that the Planning Section was not performing the integrated and 
comprehensive planning function being proposed by this Committee. It was un- 
clear whether, in practice, the Section had not been given authority to per- 
form this role, or was considered unable to assume it, or felt that it was not 


prepared to undertake it. 


In any case, the Committee concluded that the staff of the proposed Planning 


unit ought to include several members with knowledge of the principles and 


theories of planning. While academic preparation and practical experience in 
education and other fields is of inestimable value, these alone do not provide 
an adequate background for staff engaged in integrated and comprehensive plan- 
ning. Ideally, each member of the Planning unit should possess a combination 


of academic preparation and experience in both his particular discipline and 


the science of planning. 


Because planning in education must be related to the developments in other 
spheres of society, the Planning unit ought to have a range of expertise rep- 
resented by its staff. The head ought to be an educator of considerable sta- 
ture, who has had not only broad experience in curriculum, supervision, admin- 
istration, and finance, but also considerable background in the theory and 
practice of planning. It may be that other educators with special competen- 
cies in particular areas, for example, in curriculum and early childhood edu- 
cation, should be seconded to the unit from time to time. While the Committee 
did not try to identify all the other areas of expertise that should be repre- 
sented by the staff of the Planning unit, it did recognize the importance of 

a first-rate economist, an outstanding sociologist, and representatives from 
the fields of finance, demography, statistics, and research, each with plan- 


ning background, preferably in education. 


It will not be possible or necessary to duplicate at the school board level 
the planning expertise that ought to exist in the Planning unit of the Minis- 
try of Education. But it is important that adequate provision be made by 

each school jurisdiction for planning across the system and within the indi- 
vidual school. At the system level, it is imperative that a senior official 
be assigned responsibility for planning and, where the system is large enough, 
that additional expertise be provided. We are aware that an Fxecutive Council 
of senior officials has been established in many of the larger jurisdictions, 
but this group is usually incapable of conducting the necessary planning for 
the system, if only because of the demands made on them in terms of time, ef- 
fort, and energy in the day-to-day operation of the organization. The Council 
does, of course, serve as the body to which the results of planning should go 


for consideration and reporting to the board. 


There has been a developing trend for school boards and central office admin- 
istrators to delegate greater responsibility to the principal and his staff 

for the administration of matters relating to a particular school. It is an- 
ticipated that, within the parameters established by the Ministry of Education 
and the school board for the attainment of the goals of education, the board 
will make the principal and his staff responsible for planning the educational 
program to meet the needs of the community served by the school. Since it is 
at the school level that the greatest opportunity exists for involving parents, 
Students, community organizations, and the general public in educational plan- 
ning, the school staff will have to be knowledgeable about planning procedures 
to enable them to work with these groups. It will be the duty of the board to 
make certain that the necessary expertise is available, preferably among the 
membership of the staff, to enable the school to work effectively with its con- 
stituents. Where a school system is too small to include on its staff person- 
nel with the necessary expertise in planning, this service ought to be avail- 
able to it from qualified personnel in the Regional office of the Ministry of 


Education. 


WE RECOMMEND, 


(4) THAT THE MINISTRY OF EDUCATION APPOINT TO THE PLANNING UNIT 

A DIRECTOR OF STATURE WITH THE BROADEST POSSIBLE PREPARATION AND 
EXPERIENCE IN EDUCATION SUPPLEMENTED BY TRAINING AND BACKGROUND 

IN THE FIELD OF EDUCATIONAL PLANNING AND THAT THE DIRECTOR HAVE 

ON STAFF HIGHLY COMPETENT PERSONS WITH EDUCATIONAL PLANNING BACK- 
GROUND FROM THE FIELDS OF EDUCATION, ECONOMICS, SOCIOLOGY, FINANCE, 
DEMOGRAPHY, STATISTICS, AND RESEARCH, WITH PROVISION FOR OTHER SUP- 
PORT PERSONNEL AS MAY BE REQUIRED; 


(5) (1) THAT THE SCHOOL BOARD ASSIGN RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE PLAN- 
NING FUNCTION FOR ITS JURISDICTION TO A SENIOR EDUCATIONAL OFFICIAL 
WITH PROVISION FOR ADDITIONAL SPECIALIST PERSONNEL WHERE THE SIZE 
OF THE ORGANIZATION JUSTIFIES SUCH ACTION AND THAT THE PERSONNEL 
CHOSEN HAVE BACKGROUND IN EDUCATIONAL PLANNING; 


(11) THAT THE SCHOOL BOARD ENSURE THAT THE PRINCIPAL AND 
STAFF OF EACH SCHOOL HAVE THE NECESSARY EXPERTISE AVAILABLE TO 
THEM TO PERMIT THE STAFF TO GIVE LEADERSHIP IN EDUCATIONAL PLAN- 
NING FOR THE COMMUNITY SERVED BY THE SCHOOL, INVOLVING THE OP- 
PORTUNITY FOR THE PARTICIPATION OF PARENTS, LOCAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
STUDENTS, AS WELL AS PROFESSIONAL STAFF, IN THE DETERMINATION OF 
GOALS AND EXPECTATIONS FOR THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM, 


(6) THAT FOR BOARDS WHICH ARE TOO SMALL TO BE ABLE TO ASSIGN 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE PLANNING FUNCTION TO A STAFF MEMBER, THE 
‘INISTRY OF EDUCATION MAKE AVAILABLE IN ITS REGIONAL OFFICES PER- 
SONNEL WHO HAVE COMPETENCY IN EDUCATIONAL PLANNING AND WHO ARE 
AVAILABLE ON REQUEST TO ASSIST BOARDS AND SCHOOLS IN THE PLANNING 
PROCESS, 


It may well be difficult or. even impossible to designate present staff or to 
recruit immediately new staff with the necessary qualifications in educational 
planning to meet the requirements for integrated, comprehensive planning recom- 
mended by the Committee. If this should prove to be the case, steps should be 
taken to provide the opportunity for staff, selected for competence and success-—- 
ful experience in their specialist fields, to secure further qualifications in 
educational planning by attendance at courses and participation in programs in 
this field. The Ontario Institute for Studies in Education has developed pro- 
grams at the Master's and Doctor's level that may be taken on a full-time or 


part-time basis. 


WE RECOMMEND, 


(7) THAT THE MINISTRY OF EDUCATION AND SCHOOL BOARDS PROVIDE THE 
OPPORTUNITY FOR THEIR PERSONNEL WHO - ALTHOUGH SELECTED ON THE 
BASIS OF THEIR QUALIFICATIONS, EXPERIENCE, AND COMPETENCY IN THEIR 
SPECIAL FIELDS FOR SPECIAL RESPONSIBILITY IN THE PLANNING AREA - 
LACK BACKGROUND IN EDUCATIONAL PLANNING TO ATTEND COURSES IN THE 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL PLANNING AT THE ONTARIO INSTITUTE FOR 
STUDIES IN EDUCATION OR IN OTHER INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING SUCH PRO- 
GRAMS, 


(d) Information 


The Ministry of Education, school boards, and schools do not have available 
to them the statistics and other information necessary to permit sound educa- 
tional planning. In some cases, the data are inadequate; in others, statis- 
tics are not assembled in a form that can be used to advantage; and in still 
others, essential information is not collected. There is often lack of con- 
sistency in the presentation of the same material in different documents and 
at different times. There is no systematic plan for the dissemination of in- 


formation to school boards and schools. 


It is our view that a greatly improved educational information system is nec- 
essary to assist the decision-makers. The proposed Planning unit should de- 
termine in consultation with the redesignated Research Section and the Statis- 
tics Section the information to be collected from school boards and schools, 
the form in which the statistics are to be gathered, the times when they are 
to be requested, the compilation to be made of them, and the provision for 


distribution of the results. 


WE RECOMMEND, 


(8) THAT THE PROPOSED PLANNING UNIT IN CONSULTATION WITH THE 
AGENCIES RESPONSIBLE FOR THE COLLECTION, COMPILATION, AND DISTRI- 
BUTION OF STATISTICS AND OTHER INFORMATION DETERMINE THE NATURE 
OF THE MATERIAL TO BE COLLECTED, THE FORM IN WHICH IT IS TO BE 
PROVIDED, THE TIMES WHEN IT IS TO BE REQUESTED, THE FORMAT IN 
WHICH IT WILL BE COMPILED, AND THE PROCEDURES BY WHICH THE RE- 
SULTS WILL BE DISTRIBUTED, 


Be 


Population and Enrolment Forecasts 


From time to time, the Demographic Studies Section, Economic Analysis Branch, 
Ministry of Treasury, Economics and Intergovernmental Affairs, releases short- 
term and long-term population projections. These documents are not complete 
for the province and for local jurisdictions for a specific period, and they 
are usually not in a format that makes for ready accessibility or distribution. 
At the present time, there is a duplication of effort by numerous agencies in 


the area of population forecasting. 


There ought to be one "official" forecast of population for the province as a 
whole and others by counties, districts, and other municipal units, based on 
the provincial figure. Responsibility for the development of these forecasts 
ought to be assigned to a special group in a central agency in one Ministry 

of government. The forecasts resulting from the work of this agency ought to 
be made available annually to the Ministry of Education and they should form 


the basis on which enrolment forecasts are developed. 


WE RECOMMEND, 


(9) THAT THE STUDY AND FORECASTS OF POPULATION FOR THE PROVINCE 
AND BY COUNTY, DISTRICT, AND OTHER MUNICIPAL UNITS, BE MADE THE 
SPECIFIC RESPONSIBILITY OF A SPECIALIZED GROUP OF PROFESSIONALS 
IN A CENTRAL AGENCY WITHIN ONE MINISTRY OF GOVERNMENT, THAT THE 
POPULATION FORECASTS BE ISSUED ANNUALLY, THAT THEY BE COMMUNI- 
CATED PROMPTLY TO THE MINISTRY OF EDUCATION, AND THAT THEY FORM 
THE BASIS FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF ENROLMENT FORECASTS, 


Enrolment forecasts are now made by the Statistical Analysis Section, Planning 
and Research Branch, Ministry of Education, and by the Department of Educa- 
tional Planning in The Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, under con- 
tract with the Ministry of Education. The former prepares forecasts on a 


provincial basis and the latter, by counties, districts, and defined cities 
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as well as for the province as a whole. The contractual arrangement between 
the Ministry of Education and The Ontario Institute for Studies in Education 

is for one year at a time with the possibility of renewal at the expiration 
date. This arrangement does not provide assurance that support will be avail- 
able long enough for the Institute to undertake studies on a continuing basis, 
nor does it provide the Ministry with any guarantee that it will have forecasts 
available beyond one year for the counties, districts, and defined cities. To 
have two sets of enrolment projections, one developed by the Ministry itself, 
and a second developed by the Institute with funds provided by the Ministry 
tends to create confusion. It also involves some duplication of time, effort, 


and money. 


It would be preferable to have one set of forecasts developed by the Institute 
under contract with the Ministry of Education. The contract ought to be for a 
minimum of five years so that provision would exist for continuity of the work. 
The set of projections developed by the Institute should become the official 
expectation of enrolment growth, subject to any amendments agreed upon by the 


Institute and the Ministry. 


WE RECOMMEND, 

(10) THAT THE MINISTRY OF EDUCATION ENDEAVOUR TO CONTRACT WITH 
THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL PLANNING IN THE ONTARIO INSTITUTE 
FOR STUDIES IN EDUCATION FOR THE INSTITUTE TO DEVELOP ANNUALLY, 
FROM THE POPULATION FORECASTS AND OTHER INFORMATION AND DATA PRO- 
VIDED BY THE MINISTRY OF EDUCATION AND FROM OTHER RESOURCES AVAIL- 
ABLE TO THE INSTITUTE, FORECASTS OF ENROLMENT IN THE ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS FOR THE PROVINCE AS A WHOLE AND BY COUNTY, 
DISTRICT, AND OTHER MUNICIPAL UNITS: THAT THE CONTRACT FOR THIS 
SERVICE BE FOR A MINIMUM PERIOD OF FIVE YEARS TO PERMIT CONTINUITY 
IN THE WORK: AND THAT THE FORECASTS DEVELOPED BY THE INSTITUTE BE- 
COME THE OFFICIAL EXPECTATION OF FUTURE ENROLMENTS SUBJECT TO ANY 
MODIFICATIONS THAT MAY BE MUTUALLY ACCEPTABLE TO THE INSTITUTE AND 
THE MINISTRY, 


At the present time there is no regular and systematic distribution of enrol- 
ment forecasts to school boards. While the Ministry of Education makes avail- 
able its own projection, this is for the province as a whole and is of little 
assistance to any one jurisdiction in so far as its particular situation may 
be concerned. The Ontario Institute for Studies in Education releases its own 
studies, which are available to school boards. Rarely are the population pro- 
jections, on which enrolment forecasts are based, seen by school authorities. 
Even less often are the influences on population of live births, birth rates, 
fertility rates, mortality, and migration understood and taken into account by 
those responsible for educational planning. For this reason we have included 
in this report some material on the impact of each of these factors on popula- 
tion, and as a result on enrolment, with the hope that their significance will 
be appreciated to a greater degree and that they will be fully considered in the 


development of enrolment forecasts. 


All school authorities should have available to them the population projections, 
the enrolment forecasts, an analysis of the factors that influence each, and an 


explanation of the interrelatedness of the two components. 


WE RECOMMEND, 


(11) THAT THE MINISTRY OF EDUCATION ACCEPT RESPONSIBILITY FOR DIS- 
TRIBUTING ANNUALLY TO ALL SCHOOL BOARDS THE POPULATION PROJECTIONS 

PROVIDED TO IT BY THE CENTRAL AGENCY, THE ENROLMENT FORECASTS PRE- 

PARED FOR IT BY THE ONTARIO INSTITUTE FOR STUDIES IN EDUCATION, AND 
AN EXPLANATION OF THE INTERRELATEDNESS OF THE TWO, 


School ‘boards have had a tendency to predict their future enrolments on the 
basis of a linear projection of existing enrolments. For a considerable time 
during the expansion period of the 1950's and early 1960's, the relationship 
between the projection on this basis and subsequent experience was close 
enough that the procedure seemed satisfactory and was continued beyond its 


period of relevancy. The result was that projections of the need for new 
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school accommodation in many jurisdictions were greatly in excess of the lev- 
els that more sophisticated enrolment forecasts would have justified. Simi- 
larly, other parts of the school system were expanded when better analysis of 
population and enrolment would have dictated greater prudence, caution, and 


control. 


Now that the number of people to be educated is declining it is essential to 
give detailed consideration to all the factors that may influence population 
and enrolments at the local level. Projections made available by the Ministry 
of Education must be analysed to determine whether recent developments in the 
local areas necessitate adjustments. To assure the same basis for decision- 
making in the Ministry and at the local level, any adjustments to the original 
forecasts should be submitted to the Ministry by the school board together 
with full explanation of the necessity for the changes made. When agreement 
is reached on any proposed revisions, the forecast should become the basis 

for forward planning by the board in all matters where enrolment is a consid- 


eration. 


WE RECOMMEND, 


(12) THAT EACH SCHOOL BOARD ANALYSE FOR ITS JURISDICTION THE 
POPULATION AND ENROLMENT FORECASTS PROVIDED TO THE BOARD BY THE 
MINISTRY OF EDUCATION, THAT THE BOARD MAKE ANY ADJUSTMENTS WHICH 
IT DEEMS NECESSARY IN THE LIGHT OF ITS INTIMATE KNOWLEDGE OF LO- 
CAL AND RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN ITS AREAS, THAT THE MINISTRY OF 
EDUCATION BE ADVISED OF THE ADAPTATIONS MADE AND THE REASONS FOR 
THEM, AND THAT THE REVISED FORECASTS FOR THE BOARD'S JURISDICTION 
BECOME THE BASIS FOR ITS FORWARD PLANNING IN SO FAR AS ENROLMENT 
MAY BE A FACTOR IN THAT PLANNING, 


It is important that the Ministry of Education make available to the central 


agency responsible for population projections any information received from 
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each school board regarding developments at the local level that may influence 
population trends within the school board's jurisdiction. Similarly, the Min- 
istry of Education should provide the Department of Educational Planning of 

The Ontario Institute for Studies in Education with any information it may re- 


ceive about enrolment trends at the local level. 


IE RECOMMEND, 


(13) THAT THE MINISTRY OF EDUCATION COMMUNICATE TO THE CENTRAL 
AGENCY RESPONSIBLE FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF POPULATION FORECASTS 

ANY INFORMATION THAT IT MAY HAVE RECEIVED FROM SCHOOL BOARDS THAT 
MAY HAVE IMPLICATIONS FOR FUTURE POPULATION FORECASTS; THAT THIS 
INFORMATION BE CONSIDERED BY THE CENTRAL AGENCY ALONG WITH REPORTS 
AVAILABLE TO IT FROM OTHER SOURCES: AND THAT THE MINISTRY INFORM 
THE DEPARTMENT OF FDUCATIONAL PLANNING OF THE ONTARIO INSTITUTE FOR 
STUDIES IN EDUCATION, OF ANY DEVELOPMENTS LIKELY TO HAVE AN IMPACT 
ON ENROLMENTS AT THE LOCAL LEVEL SO THAT SIMILAR CONSIDERATION CAN 
BE GIVEN TO THEM WHEN REVISED ENROLMENT FORECASTS ARE BEING DEVEL- 
OPED, 


- School Board Planning and Municipal Councils 


Each school board has responsibility for planning accommodation to meet the 
needs of pupils within its jurisdiction. Most boards embrace within their 
geographic area a considerable number of municipalities. Each municipal 
council has authority to determine development within its boundaries, includ- 
ing the approval of new subdivisions, redevelopment of existing areas, con- 
struction of sewers, water mains, and the like. The two elected bodies - 
school boards and municipal councils - have responsibility for providing most 
of the services for local communities. Although many of the activities of 
each body - particularly their planning decisions - have implications for the 


other, all too often there is surprisingly little communication between them. 
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If there is to be sound planning by either the school board or the municipali- 
ties in the same educational jurisdiction, it is imperative that means be found 
for each body to inform the other of its activities wherever mutual interests 
exist. Prior knowledge of the information possessed by either body could have 
a marked effect on decisions of the other. The most common area of concern is 
probably in the recommendations that come from the Planning Board to the muni- 
cipal council since development of new subdivisions, for example, can have a 
considerable impact on the amount of school accommodation to be provided be- 
cause of increased enrolment. Because of the lead-time involved in providing 
additional facilities, there is an urgent and continuing necessity for school 


boards to be informed well in advance of proposed municipal development. 


WE RECOMMEND, — 


(14) THAT THE SCHOOL BOARD AND THE MUNICIPAL COUNCILS WITHIN THE 
BOARD'S GEOGRAPHIC AREA MAKE PROVISION FOR COMMUNICATION AND CON- 
SULTATION WITH EACH OTHER ABOUT THEIR PLANS AND DECISIONS WHENEVER 
COMMON INTERESTS MAY BE INVOLVED, 


(15) THAT JHE PLANNING ACT BE AMENDED TO PROVIDE FOR REPRESENTA- 
TION OF THE SCHOOL BOARD ON PLANNING BOARDS WITHIN THE SCHOOL 
BOARD JURISDICTION AND THAT, WHERE THE NUMBER OF MUNICIPALITIES 
IS SO GREAT THAT SUCH REPRESENTATION MAY NOT BE POSSIBLE, PROVI- 
SION BE MADE FOR CLOSE LIAISON AT THE OFFICIAL LEVEL WITH REGULAR 
REPORTS TO THE SCHOOL BOARD, 


In an increasing number of educational jurisdictions where there are common 
or overlapping attendance areas served by a Roman Catholic Separate School 
board and a Public School board, the two boards have made some progress to- 
wards a cooperative assessment of the services to be provided by each of them. 
In a few cases, there has been a sharing of accommodation, a joint effort in 
the development of programs that could not be provided by either board by it- 


self, or a utilization of some staff on a shared basis. These steps have been 
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taken by the voluntary action of the boards concerned. We find these volun- 


tary efforts to be worthy of special commendation. 


It is our view that there are benefits to be realized by both boards in the 
same attendance area through cooperative action in the planning of programs 
involving the interests of the two boards. Such cooperation can be achieved 
without infringement by either board on the rights, responsibilities, and 
autonomy of the other. Its achievement depends to a considerable extent on 
the goodwill, sincerity, and leadership of trustees and officials of the res- 
pective boards. Where there is mutual respect and a genuine desire to work 
cooperatively, plans can be developed that will result in mutual advantage to 
children in both systems and in the best use of scarce financial resources 


provided by all the taxpayers. 


WE RECOMMEND, 


(16) THAT THE ROMAN CATHOLIC SEPARATE SCHOOL BOARD AND THE PuB- 
LIC SCHOOL BOARD IN AN AREA WHERE THERE ARE COMMON OR OVERLAPPING 
ATTENDANCE AREAS BE ENCOURAGED TO CONSIDER THE VALUE OF VOLUNTAR- 
ILY ESTABLISHING A COOPERATIVE JOINT COMMITTEE TO STUDY PLANNING 
MATTERS OF MUTUAL INTEREST AND CONCERN: THAT REPRESENTATION ON, 
AND THE STRUCTURE OF, SUCH A COMMITTEE BE DETERMINED BY CONSULTA- 
TION BETWEEN THE TWO BOARDS: THAT EACH BOARD GIVE CONSIDERATION 
TO THE TERMS OF REFERENCE FOR THE COMMITTEE AND WHEN AGREEMENT IS 
REACHED THEY BE ADOPTED BY EACH BOARD: AND THAT ANY AGREEMENT OF 
THE JOINT PLANNING COMMITTEE BE REPORTED TO EACH BOARD BY ITS REP- 
RESENTATIVES FOR THE BOARD'S CONSIDERATION AND ANY ACTION IT MAY 
WISH TO TAKE, 


To a considerable degree school boards have freedom to plan the educational 
programs, facilities, and services within their jurisdictions. This freedom 
is highly desirable, since boards are more knowledgeable about their local 


areas than any central agency could possibly be. There are, however, some 
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areas where the Ministry of Education has a legitimate interest and where con- 
sultation and agreement between the two levels of government are essential as, 
for example, in the amount of school accommodation to be provided by a board. 
But the number of these areas ought to be kept to a minimum. They ought not 
to extend to the point where the Ministry of Education determines programs to 
be offered through designated grants; otherwise, the freedom and the responsi- 
bility of the school boards are eroded and undermined. The function of the 
Ministry should be to provide resources through grants and personnel to assist 
boards to operate the programs that they have established. In the planning 
area, it is the responsibility of the Ministry to indicate avenues for develop- 
ment, possibilities inherent in different choices, and alternatives by which 
goals may be realized. The Ministry should help establish direction but avoid 
the issuing of directives. The choices for action should be left to the elec- 
ted school boards to the maximum extent possible. Only through the assumption 
of this responsibility can boards be held accountable for the programs they 


offer. 


WE RECOMMEND, 


(17) THAT RESPONSIBILITY FOR EDUCATIONAL PLANNING AT THE LOCAL 
LEVEL BE A FUNCTION OF SCHOOL BOARDS: THAT THE MINISTRY OF EDUCA- 
TION EXERCISE ITS LEADERSHIP ROLE THROUGH DISSEMINATION OF INFOR- 
MATION ABOUT POSSIBLE ALTERNATIVE COURSES OF ACTION, PROBABLE 
OUTCOMES AS A RESULT OF PARTICULAR CHOICES, AND THE AVAILABILITY 
OF RESOURCE PERSONNEL TO ASSIST BOARDS WHO REQUEST HELP IN THE 
ATTAINMENT OF THEIR GOALS, THEREBY INDICATING DIRECTIONS FOR THE 
EDUCATIONAL ENTERPRISE WITHOUT DIRECTING IT: AND THAT THE FREEDOM 
OF SCHOOL BOARDS BE EXTENDED SO THAT THEY HAVE RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
EDUCATION IN THEIR JURISDICTIONS AND CAN BE HELD ACCOUNTABLE FOR 
ITS EFFECTIVENESS, 
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CHAPTER 2 
PLANNING IN EDUCATION 


The relatively stable characteristics of our society prior to World War II per- 
mitted the school to pursue its rather tradition-oriented programs without too 
great a concern that education would become obsolete or irrelevant in relation 
to the needs of either the society or the individual as they were perceived by 
most people at that time. The rate of change in the society was slow enough 
that necessary adaptations in the school system could take place at a leisurely 
pace and without major dislocations. Since the mid-1940's, major developments 
in science and technology and their impact on our social, political, and eco- 
nomic institutions have resulted in the creation of a new way of life constantly 
and speedily being reconstructed in response to the forces of change. The re- 
sulting problems for education and our educational organizations, long consid- 
ered among the most conservative in our society, have been substantial and dif-. 
ficult of resolution. The future will require an emphasis on the qualitative 
aspects of education instead of quantitative expansion; on long-range or multi- 
year planning instead of reaction to circumstances as they develop; on the res- 
ponse of education to circumstances in the social and economic areas instead of 
independent action or inaction; and on provision for innovation and experimenta- 
tion as an integral part of the educational organization instead of reliance on 
existing programs or periodic modifications of them to meet the needs of young 
saepile.,- The last ten years have seen an increasing emphasis on the necessity 
for a rational plan that takes into account existing circumstances, available 
information, forecasts of possible developments, judgments about the nature of 
society in the future, and the need for a high degree of adaptability to meet 
new circumstances and conditions as they emerge. We believe that the time has 
come to develop comprehensive and orderly plans for education in Ontario at the 
provincial level, within the school system jurisdiction, and at the individual 


school level. 


I educational Planning: A World Survey of Problems and Prospects, UNESCO, Paris, 
LO 70% pp. 9-23. 
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Quantitative Expansion 


During the rapid expansion in education in Ontario following World War II, the 
emphasis was on quantitative matters such as the provision of more schools and 
classrooms, more teachers, more transportation, more supplies, and more equip- 
ment. The results are documented in other Interim Reports of the Committee. 

It is sufficient here to refer to the achievements that enabled Ontario in a 
period of twenty-five years to provide for an increase in elementary school en- 
rolment from 539,012 in 1946 to 1,456,840 in 1971 and in secondary school en- 
rolment from 123,846 to 574,520 during the same period. Nothing should be al- 
lowed to detract from the magnitude and importance of this accomplishment. But 
it would be wrong to conclude that the achievements of this period were the re- 
sult of any definite plan or plans based on accurate information, long-range 
forecasts of needs, or advance allocation of resources for a period of years to 


meet the requirements of quantitative expansion. 


Rather, the demands created by the increases in the number of students were so 
great that the Department of Education and school boards were hard pressed to 
meet the needs even when expansion was carried out at the fastest rate possible. 
To the extent that planning took place, it was on a very short-term basis, dealt 
almost exclusively with quantitative factors, and was conducted without the bene- 
fit of predetermined overall goals. It was perhaps inevitable that these condi- 
tions would exist given the fact that in the late 1940's and in the 1950's there 
had been little, if any, experience in planning in education or in most other 
areas of the social services. Once caught up in the expansion program, trustees 
and administrative and supervisory personnel were so busy finding solutions to 
current problems that they had little time or energy to devote to the situation 


as it might develop at some time in the future. 


Qualitative Aspects 


With the end of the period of expansion already reached at the elementary level 
and clearly in sight at the secondary level, the time is appropriate for a new 


emphasis on qualitative aspects of education. Attention will still have to be 


rapt 


given to quantitative factors because they can have an important effect on 

the quality of education, but they ought now to take their place as signifi- 
cant contributors to the attainment of high quality education and not as sub- 
stitutes for efforts to achieve that goal. The tendency in the expansionary 
period was to produce more education of the kind already in existence, although 
there were some notable innovations along the way. Now, educational planning 
must be concerned with the development of programs designed to meet the needs 
of the widest possible range of individual differences among children as rep- 
resented, for example, by intelligence, physical condition, mental health, 
motivation, home background, and economic circumstance. Fortunately, the pos- 
sibility of improving the quality of education is enhanced by the availability 
of more and better educated entrants to the professional schools of education. 
But this circumstance alone will not ensure a better quality of education. 

The need is for educational planning that incorporates in an integrated way 
such areas as teacher education, curriculum development, teaching methods and 


procedures, materials, and evaluation. 


One of the basic problems of education at present is that it has tended to 
perpetuate content, methods, and practices that may have served reasonably 
well the elitest school population of an earlier day but are inadequate or 
inappropriate for an educational system dedicated to the concept of providing 
maximum educational opportunity for all its children. The results of the 
school's efforts cannot be judged by standards, considered satisfactory years 
ago, that do not take into account the changed circumstances that prevail in 
society now or will be applicable in the future. It is, for example, no 
longer adequate to judge a student almost solely on his knowledge of a speci- 
fic body of content in history. While the importance of factual information 
is not to be minimized, the crucial criteria in any assessment of the student's 
progress may include the extent of the development of his skills in locating 
and interpreting historical information; his ability to relate historical de- 
velopments to geographic, economic, and political factors; and his pursuit of 
historical interests in the community and beyond. There is now a need for a 
dynamic educational system that builds into its planning provision for innova- 


tion and experimentation. The assumption ought always to be that the present 
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level of operation is inadequate and that, unless changes are deliberately 
planned, the educational program will be less and less relevant to the dynamic 


society it purports to serve. 


The Importance of Goals 


To be sound, planning must so function that it encompasses all activities lead- 
ing to the attainment of predetermined goals. It must be a continuing process 
based on the application of principles of scientific investigation to the solu- 
tion of problems. As a first imperative, it requires a clear statement of 
goals defined in advance. It involves the development of alternative programs 
by which the goals and objectives may be realized, assessment of the implica- 
tions of the various possibilities in relation to the financial and personnel 
resources available, selection of the most promising and realistic courses of 
action, establishment of targets to be achieved within specified time limits, 
and provision for evaluation of the effectiveness of the courses of action 


adopted. 


To set the goals of any educational enterprise is a difficult task for either 
the central authority, the local school system, or the individual school. In 
practice, the tendency is to proceed with educational planning before exact 
goals have been determined. Where this happens or where there are inconsis- 
tencies or lack of clarity about goals, any planning that may take place is 
likely to emphasize quantitative factors almost without regard for significant 
educational purposes. Thus it is, for example, that the provision of schools 
and classrooms receives priority over the planning of programs that are to be 
conducted in them, and that the purchase of equipment precedes a full consid- 
eration of program objectives and the probable effectiveness of the equipment 
in attaining those objectives. Or it may be that in the absence of a clear 
statement of goals against which to measure the desirability of a particular 
action, programs are introduced because of pressures from special interest 
groups or because of the "band wagon" popularity of the latest but often un- 


tested innovation, without regard for either their contribution to the attain- 
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ment of established goals or their priority among the other needs of the school 
system or the individual school. The result of such ad hoc decision-making is 

that the educational system may be buffeted by a wave of pressure in one direc- 
tion at one moment and by a second wave in another direction at the next moment. 
Without a compass to give direction to a known port, the educational ship drifts 
about with wasteful inconsistency, causing confusion, chaos, conflict, and dis- 


satisfaction among all those involved. 


The absence of a clear statement of goals has other implications. The provin- 
cial system, the local school system, or the individual school may perpetuate 
existing unsatisfactory practices because these are not called into question 
by assessment against criteria represented by accepted goals. The public will 
tend to be critical of practices that it does not understand or that it had no 
part in determining. Since decisions have to be made even if goals have not 
been established, it becomes easy or even necessary for staff members or groups 
to set their own unstated goals for the school system or the school - with all 
that that implies in terms of inconsistent direction, undemocratic control, 


chaotic administration, and progression from crisis to crisis. 


School trustees have traditionally shunned the more esoteric and philosophical 
dialogue necessary to arrive at goals for the educational enterprise. They 
have tended to favour involvement with problems of a quantitative or of a 
"practical" nature more closely related to their background of experience in 
other endeavours. The reluctance of trustees to emphasize the importance and 
determination of goals is responsible for much of the confusion that exists 
about "policy" and "administration", The result is that school trustees often 
become involved in the minutiae of administration instead of leaving those mat- 
ters to the staff employed for that purpose. At the same time, because policy 
in relation to goals has not been developed by the board to guide it or its 
officials, the latter are often put in the position of having to make policy 
decisions. The result is, ironically, but inevitably that trustees resent 
assumption of their prerogative in the policy field. The solution of this 
problem does not lie in continuing dispute about the respective roles of trus- 


tees and officials but rather in the decision by the elected representatives 
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to concern themselves with the determination of educational goals for the 
school system and the development of policies by which the goals may be 
achieved. When decisions in these areas have been made, the role of officials 
in the administration of them will also be clarified. There are undoubtedly 
school trustees who like to be involved in the details of administrative mat- 
ters and school administrators who cherish the authority to make policy deci- 
sions. The desires of such individuals or groups should not be allowed to 
stand in the way of the establishment of goals as a basis for sound planning 


for the educational system. 


There are difficulties and problems associated with the definition of goals 
and objectives for education and the attainment of any consensus about them. 
But these obstacles do not justify neglect of this important area. Rather, 
they point up the necessity for a thorough-going analysis to determine the 
direction in which education ought to be moving and to provide an opportunity 
for parents, trustees, and educators to clarify and to decide on their expec- 
tations of the educational enterprise. Some school systems have recognized 
the necessity for action in this area and are endeavouring to involve citizen 
organizations and groups, parents, teachers, supervisors, students, adminis- 
trators, and the general public in the identification of goals acceptable to 
them. This procedure is a complicated exercise in social engineering where 
the state of the art is at best imperfect. The encouraging aspect of the pro- 
cess is that the involvement of all those concerned is likely to provide new 
knowledge, greater understanding, and increasing expertise that will facili- 
tate the development of a consensus about the goals and objectives of educa- 


tion. 


From the beginning of its work, the Committee on the Costs of Education recog- 
nized the importance and essentiality of a clear definition of goals. Indeed, 
its task was made infinitely more difficult by the absence of such a statement. 
For the Committee to develop a set of goals and objectives of education for 
the province would, of course, have been presumptuous and inconsistent with 
its views about the manner by which these ought to be determined. A separate 


report has, however, been devoted to the subject of goals or aims and objec- 
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tives and, therefore, the matter is not pursued in this report. In addition, 
other Interim Reports will deal with aspects of the planning process as they 


relate to the topics considered in those reports. 


Provisions for Planning 


In 1967, the then Department of Education, established a small group designa- 
ted as the "Planning and Analysis Staff". It included an executive officer, 
an educator, a financial analyst, and two secretarial personnel. The group 
had a staff relationship with the office of the Deputy Minister of Education. 
In addition, there was an Executive Committee made up of the Deputy Minister 
and the three Assistant Deputy Ministers to coordinate the activities of the 
several divisions and branches of the Department of Education. The Planning 
and Analysis Staff and the Budget Officer together provided information for 
the Executive Committee in the implementation of the program, planning, and 
budgeting system adopted by the government for all its departments. While 
this organization was a modest beginning in the area of planning and while it 
made some progress in the establishment of priorities among programs within 
the Department, it could not be considered an adequate provision for the so- 


phisticated planning required for the new circumstances of the 1970's. 


With the reorganization of the Ministry of Education in 1972, the function of 
the Planning and Analysis Staff was incorporated in the new Planning and Re- 
search Branch that has three sections designated Research, Statistical Analy- 
sis, and Planning. A fourth section, bearing the title "Facilities Planning 
Liaison", is referred to in the description of functions but is not shown in 
the organization chart. In 1972-73, the Research Section had a complement of 
three persons, an Education Officer and two supporting staff. Two other staff 
were seconded or on contract. While the stated functions of the Section in- 


clude broad responsibilities such as "Supporting policy determination at all 
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General Information on Activities and Terms of Reference, Planning and Re- 
search Branch, Ministry of Education, Ontario, Toronto, 1972. 
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levels within the Ministry", a major preoccupation seems to have been the 
administration of grants-in-aid for research and the awarding of contracts for 


research to outside agencies. 


In 1972-73, the Statistical Analysis Section was headed by a statistician, with 
three other statisticians and two support staff making a total complement of 
six. A major function of the Section is the collection of data through reports 
submitted by schools and school boards and their compilation for the advice of 
officials and for inclusion in the annual Report of the Minister of Education. 
The data are also used in the periodic publication of tables dealing with par- 
ticular aspects of the educational operation. Occasionally, the Section has 
prepared forecasts of school enrolment. Other less definite functions are set 


out in various summaries describing the responsibilities of the Section. 


In 1972-73, the Planning Section was headed by a Chief Education Officer sup- 
ported by one education officer, one program analysis coordinator, four program 
analysts, two secretaries, and an executive officer. While the functions des- 
cribed in the outlines of the duties of the Section are comprehensive and wide- 
ranging, the majority of personnel have training only in program analysis. To 
a considerable extent the activities of the Section are devoted to the analysis 
of submissions from other branches of the Ministry and their relationship to 
the program, planning, and budgeting system in effect in government. There is 
little evidence that the Planning Section has in practice been given the res- 
ponsibility to develop integrated, comprehensive planning for the Ministry of 
Education. There may be good reasons for this situation. The Planning Section 
may not have been in existence long enough to enable it to develop its role. 

It may be preoccupied with an analytical function that has it commenting on, or 
reacting to, plans put forward by the many divisions, branches, and sections of 
the Ministry. It may be that personnel with the required expertise in certain 
special fields are not represented on the staff and that there is a lack of back- 


ground of the theory and practice of educational planning on the part of all but 


“activity Information - 1973 Estimates, Ministry of Education, Ontario, Toronto, 
1972. 
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one or two staff members. Whatever the reasons, it is the Committee's judgment 
that the kind of coordinated, integrated, comprehensive planning required for 
the attainment of high quality education in the 1970's is not being achieved at 


the present time. 


A considerable number of school boards have made some provision for planning. 
Most of the larger boards have established an executive council of senior offi- 
cials to coordinate the functions and activities of the various units of the 
system. While some of these are attempting to perform a planning role, they 
are involved for the most part in the solution of immediate problems or in the 
consideration of day-to-day operations and have little time or energy to devote 
to long-term possibilities. Other boards have assigned the planning function 
to a particular branch that may have other duties to perform. In still other 
jurisdictions, a particular official has been given responsibility for planning. 
We have been forced to conclude that most boards have no adequate commitment to 
the kind of planning that we consider essential and to recognize that whatever 


provisions do exist are inadequate to accomplish the task involved. 


There is a growing trend on the part of school boards and school administrators 
at the system level to delegate some responsibility to the principal and his 
staff for the planning of the educational program in the community served by 

the school. Principals are increasingly being given responsibility for admin- 
istration of matters that were formerly under the direct control of central of- 
fice staff. It is at the school level that not only professional staff but 

also community organizations and students can be involved in the determination 
of goals for, and expectations of, the school. Once the framework, within which 
the Ministry of Education and the school board are operating is known and once 
the parameters involved are understood and accepted at the school level, it will 
be possible and desirable to enlarge the role of the individual school in the 


interests of quality education. 
We believe that comprehensive educational planning is an essential requirement 


for each of the three levels represented by the Ministry of Education, the local 


school board, and the individual school. The Ministry of Education carries res- 
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ponsibility for planning on an overall basis, with each school board responsi- 
ble for developing its plan within the context of the overall design. Simi- 
larly, each school must plan within the framework established by the Ministry 
and its board. Planning takes place at all three levels in essentially the 
same way. Each level must take into account the plans of the other two levels 
if the necessary cooperation and coordination are to be achieved. It should 
not be assumed that the planning at any level is subordinate to planning at 
another level. Rather, the emphasis should be on integration of plans de- 


signed to achieve goals determined at all three levels. 


A Planning Model 


Conrad has defined comprehensive educational planning in its simplest form 
"as the application of a process that tends to coordinate all the component 
parts and sub-systems of an educational system towards realization of the 
goals of the total sepen In the same article, he states that "Histori- 
cally, planning in education has been limited to planning the isolated parts 
- curriculum, buildings, finance, public relations and enumerable others - 
all directed towards particular goals, which in some magical way was expected 
to advance the goals of the total system. Often times, respecting the spe- 
cific objectives of one part of the system results in adverse effects on 
other parts. Intra-system competition develops; fragmentation and friction 
arise. The administrator of the total system is expected to coordinate the 
various parts, but too frequently serves as mediator and referee between the 
antagonists. A comprehensive educational planning effort can give direction 
to the total organization, reduce intra-system problems and increase the po- 


tential for the total educational system, as well as its parts." 


In elaboration of his point of view Conrad has developed a ''Comprehensive 


Educational Planning Model" shown as follows: 


scomrats M. J., et al., "A Model for Comprehensive Educational Planning," 
Planning and Changing, Vol. IV, No. 1, Spring, 1973, p. 4. 
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We did not attempt to delineate a pattern for planning at the different levels 
since, in our opinion, Conrad's model takes into account all of the essential 

steps in the planning process at any level. There are, of course, many other 

models that incorporate in one way or another most of the characteristics of 


the Conrad model or that add other dimensions in elaboration of it. 


Because of the wide variations that exist across the province in size of enrol- 
ment, number of staff, extent of administrative services, geographic considera- 
tions, and the like, it is inevitable that each organizational unit will have 
to develop its own planning model to meet its particular circumstances. The 
plan ought to give direction and purpose to all the activities undertaken as 
part of the educational endeavour. At the same time, it is important to under- 
stand that, whatever the model adopted, provision must be made for flexibility 
in, and adaptation of, plans to meet current developments and new circumstances 
The necessity for adjustments because of changes, for example in the amount of 
financial resources provided, should not be interpreted as reducing or minimiz-— 


ing the importance of planning. Indeed, the inevitability of changes in eco- 
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nomic, political, social, and cultural conditions make essential a plan that 
can be adapted to meet new situations. Then it is possible to make rational 
judgments about alterations in direction and in selection of priorities. The 
alternative of an absence of planning leaves the educational enterprise sub- 
ject to drastic adjustments in response to a variety of pressures without re- 


gard for the educational interests of children. 


Levels of Planning 


To permit implementation of our proposals, we believe that the Ministry of 
Education should establish a separate Planning unit with responsibility for 
the development on a continuing basis of an integrated, comprehensive plan 
for quality education in Ontario in accordance with accepted goals and expec- 
tations determined by consensus of those concerned. The proposed Planning 
unit would replace the Planning Section of the existing Planning and Research 
Branch and would incorporate other changes proposed in this Report. Asa 
second element in the overall plan, each school board should give first pri- 
ority to the development of a "plan for planning" within its jurisdiction as 
an extension of, and consistent with, the planning framework developed by the 
Ministry of Education, but recognizing the unique characteristics and needs 
of the local jurisdiction. The third component of the proposal is that the 
school board should delegate responsibility to each school to plan, within 
the framework established by the board, the educational program for the com- 


munity served by the school. 


Organization 


At the present time, the planning function within the Ministry of Education is 
assigned to the Planning Section of the Planning and Research Branch, which is 
a part of the Education Development Division. While the Division is designated 
"Education Development", it includes three other branches, namely Curriculum 
Development, Provincial Schools, and Teacher Education and Certification, the 
latter two branches having a largely administrative role rather than a develop- 


mental function. Several other branches with which the Planning Section ought 
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to have a close working relationship such as Curriculum Services, School Busi- 
ness and Finance, Supervisory Services, Educational Resources Allocation Sys- 
tem, Budget Services, and Management Services are in other divisions of the 
Ministry of Education. They have the status of branches whereas the planning 
function rests with a sub-unit designated as a section although it is in the 
Planning and Research Branch. It is difficult, if not impossible, for the 
existing Planning Section to achieve the perspective, independence, and objec- 
tivity that it should have when it is part of the line organization in a par- 
ticular division reporting through one assistant deputy minister. It is also 
unrealistic to expect that branches in other divisions will accord to a sub- 
unit in another division the attention and cooperation that are required. The 
present arrangement, in the judgment of the Committee, is inappropriate to 
permit the kind of planning we envisage. If the planning is to be integrated 
and comprehensive, it must embrace all functions of the Ministry. To achieve 
the kind of cooperation essential to its success, the Planning unit should be 
established as a separate branch in a staff relationship with the office of 


the Deputy Minister of Education. 


The Research Section of the existing Planning and Research Branch devotes much 
of its time to the administration of grants-in-aid for research studies pro- 
posed by outside agencies and to the award of contracts for research that the 
Ministry of Education wishes to have undertaken by outside bodies on its be- 
half. There is no suggestion that the Research Section ought to undertake its 
own research: it has not the staff; moreover, to provide personnel for this 
purpose would be an unnecessary duplication of the provisions for research al- 
ready in existence in the universities and in the private sector. The other 
functions assigned to the Section are rather nebulous and only indirectly re- 
lated to research. Consequently, it seems that the Section has an inappropri- 
ate title and that it should be replaced by a name more properly descriptive 


of the functions it performs. 
The Statistical Analysis Section is involved in the determination of data to 


be collected, in the format to be used for collection, in the compilation of 


the statistics reported, and in the analysis of the data for the advice of of- 
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ficials. The word "Analysis" in the title of the Section seems superfluous 
since it might well be assumed that analysis of statistics would be a function 


of the Section. 


To a considerable extent the functions of the two sections are administrative 
in nature. Since these functions would still have to be performed, the sec- 
tions might well continue within the line organization in the Education Devel- 
opment Division and be redesignated as the Research and Statistics Branch. If 
a more appropriate name can be found for the activities at present included in 


the Research Section, it could replace the word "Research" in the Branch title. 


There should be no misunderstanding about the role of the Planning Branch as 
recommended and that of the continuing Research and Statistics Branch. The 
former would be involved in overall comprehensive planning for the Ministry of 
Education in the Ministry's role as the central authority and in its relation- 
ships with its Regional offices and school boards. The Planning Branch would 
have to decide, for example, the research studies that it would want undertaken 
for its purposes. It would then request the Research Section in the Research 
and Statistics Branch to make provision for the research to be conducted. The 
mechanics by which the research would be undertaken would be arranged by the 
Research Section in consultation with the Planning Branch. Similarly, the 
Planning Branch might wish to have additional statistics and other information 
secured for it from school boards or schools. It would request the Statistics 
Section of the Research and Statistics Branch to take the steps necessary to 
secure the data. In this manner, the Planning Branch would keep itself free of 
administrative detail so that it could devote its time to its real purpose of 


planning. 


Staffing 


To function successfully, the Planning unit in the Ministry of Education will 
have to be staffed by personnel who are highly competent in the special fields 
they represent and thoroughly familiar with the theory and practice of educa- 


tional planning. Because it is the intent that the Planning unit will go much 
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beyond mere program analysis, its staff will have to include personnel who 
represent at least each of the fields of education, economics, sociology, fi- 
nance, demography, statistics, and research. The head of the Planning unit 
should be an educator of the highest stature who has had experience in curri- 
culum, supervision, administration, and finance, supplemented by a background 
in the theory and practice of educational planning. Because the state of the 
economy and its prospects have an important bearing on so many aspects of edu- 
cational development, we are convinced that the staff must include a first- 
rate economist. A continuing assessment of the general economic climate as 
determined by an analysis of the various economic indicators, such as the 
gross national product, gross provincial product, provincial income, personal 
income, employment and unemployment levels, wages and salaries, consumer price 
index, residential and non-residential construction, levels of taxation, rev- 
enues from taxation, debt per capita, and many others, is of vital importance 


to the planning process. 


The need for expert advice also exists in the areas of social influences and 
social development, where the impact on educational practices and institutions 
is of increasing importance. The insights of a capable sociologist are needed 
for complete interpretation of such matters as the recent increase in the num- 
ber of students leaving the secondary school, the community use of schools, 
the effect of welfare provisions, the movement of families from rural to urban 
areas, and the job prospects for graduates. The importance of assembling and 
analysing data based on demographic principles is demonstrated in considerable 
detail in Part II of this Report. The absence or inadequacy of enrolment fore- 
casts in the past and the necessity for better information-collecting in the 
future make the inclusion of a person trained in demography essential to the 
work of the Planning unit. The case for the appointment of representatives 
from the areasof finance, statistics, and research should be obvious. It may 
well be that competencies in two special fields can be found in one person, 
for example, in demography and statistics, or in economics and statistics, 


thereby reducing the number of personnel required in the Planning unit. 


Creation of the Planning unit will necessitate the allocation of financial re- 
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sources to enable the Ministry of Education to secure highly competent person- 
nel in the disciplines cited. If planning is given high priority, the neces- 
sary funds can be secured by reallocation of funds now provided within the Min- 
istry for less essential programs. The existence of the Planning unit should 
ultimately mean that it will not be necessary to appoint so many consulting 
agencies with the result that substantial financial savings will be realized. 
In any case, the cost of the Planning unit will be insignificant compared with 


the cost of non-planning, as past events have demonstrated. 


It may also be that potential staff members, who have competence in their spe- 
cial fields, lack background in the theory and practice of educational planning. 
If so, provision should be made for persons of potential to acquire the neces- 
sary training or experience. In the academic area, the extensive programs in 
educational planning now provided at the graduate level by The Ontario Institute 


for Studies in Education have removed former limitations. 


Information System 


Essential to success in planning is the ready availability of accurate and com- 
prehensive information in a form that permits its use in the planning process. 
All too often the major impediment to sound planning and decision-making is the 
inadequacy or absence of essential data. In the course of its work, the Commit- 
tee has become aware of deficiencies in much of the existing information and of 
the almost complete lack of any accurate data in many important areas of decision- 
making. As a result of this situation, the Committee found it necessary to de- 
velop much of the background material on which it could make judgments about the 
topics with which it dealt. The results are provided in several of our reports 
and may serve as a starting point for data collection in the future. But some 
provision must be made to ensure consistency of criteria and format that makes 
possible comparisons from year to year and between jurisdiction and jurisdiction. 
Lack of accurate and comparable data on teacher:pupil ratio, class size, and num- 
ber of teaching periods per teacher, for example, have led to countless arguments 
and emotional reactions about teaching load. This is only one of many areas 


where agreement about definition of terms and the provision of accurate data 
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based on accepted criteria would raise the discussion of the subject to a 


rational level with some hope that solutions to problems associated with 


these matters could be achieved. 


Concern about increasing the demands on the schools for information should 
not be allowed to deter responsible authorities from the collection of essen- 
tial statistics to be used in planning. If the provision of the kind of in- 
formation required means that the schools will have to complete more forms, 
then they should do so. In our judgment, proper procedures for the collec- 
tion of the necessary information should ensure that little or no additional 
time is required of teachers since much of the data can be compiled by non- 
teaching staff at the school and system levels. The deficiencies to which 
we have referred exist at the levels of the Ministry of Fducation, the school 
system, and the individual school. There is also evidence that the data now 
collected by a myriad of agencies do not often reach the personnel responsi- 
ble for planning. Even in those cases where the information is received, it 
is often not analysed and interpreted accurately. For example, the trends 
that were evident in the population statistics, number of live births, birth 
rates, fertility rates, mortality rates, and migration should have been evi- 
dence enough to justify a drastic reduction in the number of new classrooms 
planned for the late 1960's and the 1970's. Instead, the Ministry of Educa- 
tion and most school boards in 1970 were still planning to continue school 
construction as if enrolment increases were going to continue at their pre- 
vious high levels. Indeed, there is evidence that the expansionist attitude 
still persists at the time of the writing of this report in late 1973. The 
commitment of financial resources to unneeded school accommodation has al- 
ready had an impact on the choices available to school boards for programs of 
higher priority and illustrates once more the need to plan, on a comprehensive 


and integrated basis, all aspects of the educational enterprise. 


Provision should be made to collect data from each of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, the school system, and the school, and to communicate them promptly to 
the other two. Decisions about the information to be gathered should be based 


on the needs of the planning process. Criteria that information should meet 
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will, naturally, include meaningfulness, currency, pertinancy to the analyses 
to be undertaken, and comparability from jurisdiction to jurisdiction and from 
year to year. The material ought to go beyond that associated with existing 
programs so that alternative possibilities can be considered. Forecasts and 
the assumptions on which they are based should be provided for up to five to 
ten years. They should be updated annually or when significant influences 


occur that may alter them. 


It is perfectly evident that these criteria are not being met by the present 
provisions for the collecting, analysing, and reporting of educational infor- 
mation. How else can the conflicting views about the costs of education be 
explained? How else does one account for the inadequacy of the information 
provided to parents and taxpayers about the costs of particular programs in 

the schools? To convey information about such matters, it is no longer ade- 
quate to show the sources and amounts of revenue and the expenditures classi- 
fied among six or seven major headings illustrated by a "pie" chart. The 

need is for a more refined and sophisticated reporting procedure designed to 
achieve real understanding of the whole educational operation. The assumption, 
or even the fact, that many people will not be interested in the reports pre- 
pared and disseminated by the Ministry of Education, school boards, and schools, 
in no way relieves these bodies from the obligation to be accountable for the 
resources provided to them. While there have been some real efforts made to 
explain the educational enterprise and to improve the quality of the reporting 
to the public, the great majority of the documents, including the latest nepdces 
of the Minister of Education, are inadequate and sterile. Their quality almost 
ensures that the claim of lack of interest on the part of the public will be 


self-fulfilling. 
The urgent need for a modern information system demands a complete review of 


the present provisions for data gathering by the Ministry of Education, within 


school systems, and by individual schools. Coordination among the three levels, 


SReport of the Minister of Education to the Legislative Assembly of Ontario, 
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to ensure that the Ministry of Education secures information for its purposes, 
can be arranged by the collecting agencies after consultation with the pro- 
posed new Planning unit. Each board requiring additional information can pro- 
vide for coordination among the schools under its jurisdiction. The review 
should be conducted in the light of the goals of education identified and 
accepted at each of the three levels and in full recognition of the essential 


need for an integration of the efforts of all three levels. 


Population Projections 


Without in any way wishing to minimize the importance of information about the 
qualitative aspects of education, we must recognize that measures of quantita- 
tive growth are also of significance in any overall plan and that the two must 
be considered together. Because population is the most important indicator of 
the need for quantitative expansion in education, it has been given special 
emphasis in this report. The factors that determine population, such as live 
births, birth rates, fertility rates, mortality, and migration, will be des- 
cribed in later chapters as the basis for determining enrolment. The descrip- 
tion of the impact of each factor on population is not intended as a defini- 
tive statement about its contribution to demographic influences but as a sim- 
ple indication of its usefulness in a more accurate determination of population 


and, therefore, of enrolment. 


The Demographic Studies Section, Economic Analysis Branch, Ministry of Treasury, 
Economics and Intergovernmental Affairs, has published population projections 


for Ontario for several years. The latest reports are Ontario Short-Term Popu- 
lation Projections 1971-1986, January, 1973, and Ontario: Population Projection 
by Counties, 1966-2001, by 5 Year Age Groups and by Special Age Groupings, 


March, 1970. While the publications are helpful, they are not issued on a con- 
sistent time pattern, are often not related to each other, and are not always 

in a form that permits widespread distribution to possible users. Because of 
the specialized work involved in the preparation of these reports and the neces- 
sity to have a reliable forecast of population trends as a basis for planning 


in all governmental agencies, provision should be made for a central agency. 
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To be effective, the agency must be staffed by highly qualified personnel. 

It must have access to information about developments and decisions by all 
Ministries of the provincial government; by public bodies such as municipali- 
ties, educational institutions, corporations; by Federal government agencies 
such as Statistics Canada; and international agencies represented by the Or- 
ganization for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD), and the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization (UNESCO). It 
should also maintain liaison with, and monitor the work of, research-oriented 
institutions such as universities and other research bodies and organizations. 
To avoid duplication in time, effort, and money, one agency of government 
ought to be responsible for producing population projections on which all min- 


istries will base their planning. 


Individual units of government may have a tendency to develop their own popu- 
lation projections or to adapt population projections developed centrally to 
meet what they believe are their particular needs. These practices, in so 

far as they may relate to other ministries, are not within our terms of refer- 
ence. We are, however, convinced that the Ministry of Education should adopt 
the projections provided by the central agency. If the population projections 
are considered inadequate for any reason, the remedy lies in consultation with 
the central agency to correct the deficiency and not in the development of 
another set of projections by a particular Ministry for its own purposes. Pro- 
vision ought to be made for the kind of liaison that will enable all ministries 


to contribute to, and understand fully, the basis of the forecasts. 


The kind of central agency that meetsthe criteria outlined above does not at 
present exist in government. It may be that the Demographic Studies Section 
of the Economic Analysis Branch, Ministry of Treasury, Economics and Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs, is the nucleus around which an efficient and effective pro- 
gram of population analysis and forecasting can be developed. The limitation 
that now exists in the number of staff, the absence of a commitment to one set 
of population forecasts for use by all ministries and agents of government, 
and the lack of recognition of the importance of population trends and fore- 


casts in the planning of programs have all tended to minimize the importance 


of the Demographic Analysis Section. Our investigations have left us with 
little doubt that the establishment of an effective organization to provide 
reliable population forecasts would contribute to more efficient planning and 


would achieve economies many times in excess of any cost involved in the op- 


eration of the agency. 
Enrolment Forecasts 


If provision is made for the development of sound population projections, it 
becomes possible to develop reliable enrolment forecasts. All planning acti- 
vities begin with accurate enrolment forecasts as a practical first step. At 
the three levels of the Ministry of Education, the school system, and the in- 
dividual school, the planning of any service to be provided should begin by 
reference to the numbers for whom the service will be made available. In the 
past, decisions involving the commitment of millions of dollars and the time 
of thousands of staff members have been made on the basis of inadequate and 
deficient enrolment figures. The pattern of the past whereby enrolment pro- 
jections were based largely on the grade-survival method is inadequate for 
long-term planning. The latter requires information about possible enrolments 
for an extended period. An analysis of demographic influences that may have 
implications for enrolment several years later can provide a better basis for 
forecasting than methods that rely on conditions as they develop or that de- 
pend on year to year statistics. The time is long past when more scientifi- 


cally-developed measures of future school population should have been adopted. 


Since 1967, the Department of Educational Planning of The Ontario Institute 
for Studies in Education has been developing enrolment forecasts. Until that 
time, little or no attempt had been made to study enrolment patterns in any 
systematic way although a number of independent and uncoordinated projections 
were made by various agencies or individuals. In the beginning, the Institute 
encountered many difficulties because of the inadequacy of the data base, the 
lack of continuity in the available data, and the changing boundaries of the 
educational jurisdictions for which information was provided. As a result, 


the initial enrolment projections were sometimes at considerable variance with 
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the experience of particular school boards. With the advantages gained from 
its initial efforts and with the creation in January, 1969, of the county and 
district boards, in many cases having common boundaries with the areas for 

which population statistics are provided, the Institute has been able to de- 


velop more sophisticated and reliable projections. 


In 1969, the Statistical Unit, Department of Education, now a section of the 
Planning and Research Branch, Ministry of Education, began work on projections 
of enrolment for the province. Initially, these were produced to assist 
branches of the Department and to avoid the practice of individual branches 
developing their own enrolment forecasts. In July, 1971, the Ministry re- 
leased its forecast of enrolments by grade in a four-page announcement en- 
titled Ontario Elementary and Secondary School Enrolment Projections, 1971- 
1981. The forecast came to be considered as the Ministry's official version 
of anticipated enrolments. The Ministry of Education has also entered into 
an annual contractual arrangement to have The Ontario Institute for Studies 
in Education develop a set of enrolment projections. The Institute provides 
the Ministry with a forecast for all counties, districts, and designated 
cities, the sum total of which forms a set of enrolment projections for the 
province as a whole. The Ministry has, therefore, two enrolment forecasts, 
one prepared internally in the Statistical Analysis Section of the Planning 
and Research Branch and considered as the official projection for the province, 
and a second set submitted to it by the Department of Educational Planning, 
The Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, with projections shown by 
counties, districts, and defined cities but without any "official" status 
attached to the forecast. The second set is quite often used when reference 
is to a specific educational jurisdiction. It is difficult to reconcile the 
use of two forecasts, one prepared by the Ministry for the total provincial 
enrolment, and a second commissioned by the Ministry to include forecasts for 
specific local jurisdictions but differing in the total for the province from 


the Ministry's own forecast. 


We foresee a considerable saving of time, effort, and money in having a single 


set of projections developed for the guidance of those with planning responsi- 
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bility. The Department of Educational Planning at The Ontario Institute for 
Studies in Education has, either on its staff or available to it, representa- 
tives of the several disciplines involved in enrolment forecasting, and it 
possesses considerable expertise in general educational planning and in methods 
of educational research. For the Ministry of Education to duplicate the com- 
petencies now available in the Institute would be difficult, if not impossible, 
and it would be a costly and unnecessary duplication. Logic points to having 
the Institute develop a set of enrolment projections for the use of the Minis- 
try of Education and school boards. An arrangement might be made by the Min- 
istry for the Institute to do the work under contract and on a continuing basis. 
The Ministry would, of course, have to provide the Institute with the population 
projections made available to it by local authorities and any other relevant in- 
formation and the Ministry would distribute the annual forecast to each school 


board as the basis for its particular planning. 


Upon receipt of the population projections and the enrolment forecasts together 
with supporting and explanatory statements for its jurisdiction, each school 
board would be responsible for detailed analysis and comparison with the infor- 
mation available at the local level: developments may have occurred since the 
time the data were provided to the central agency that developed the population 
projection. For example, the decision to build a large community near the pro- 
jected airport in Pickering or the plan for a new development in the Haldimand- 
Norfolk area would alter substantially the population and enrolment figures in 
the future. Similarly, on a more modest scale the decision to approve new sub- 
divisions or to alter the zoning provisions in a municipality may change the 
projected figures. Events such as these would necessitate modifications in 

the forecasts provided to the board. Some attempt should be made by the school 
board to apply to new population the principles that influence population fore- 
casts. For example, it is important to know if new residents will be of an age 
where they are likely to have children, or if some others new to the community 


are to live in a residence for the aged with no children to be educated. 
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School Board Planning and Municipal Councils 


While school boards have responsibility for planning the educational program, 
most other services at the local level come within the jurisdiction of muni- 
cipal councils. It is inevitable that decisions in one sector will have an 
impact on the other. There is, therefore, a need for the closest cooperation 
between the school board and the municipal councils in the geographic area 
served by the board, but it is not easy to achieve. Since the creation of 
the larger county and district school boards in 1969 and the continuance of 
many municipal councils each serving a smaller geographic area than the board, 
a board may from time to time have to deal with a multiplicity of municipal 
councils. The creation of Regional governments in some areas of the province 
has, of course, reduced the number of councils with which certain school 
boards have to deal. Occasionally, however, rivalry has developed between the 
school board and the municipal councils serving the same geographic areas. 
Such competition is as unnecessary as it is undesirable. It can only work to 
the disadvantage of both bodies, to the detriment of the children in the 
schools, and to fiscal penalties for the taxpayers who elect representatives 


to both bodies. 


For example, under The Planning Act, the municipal council has the authority 
to appoint representatives to the Planning Board, but it is not required to 
include among these any members of the Roman Catholic Separate School board, 
the Public School board, or the Board of Education. While an increasing num- 
ber of municipal councils have decided to appoint board representatives, many 
are still without representation. These school boards are often not aware of 
changes in zoning or approval of new subdivisions under consideration by the 
Planning Board until recommendations are made to the municipal council. If 
the school board were represented on the Planning Board, it could be alerted 
to the implications of the changes at an early stage so that necessary plan- 
ning for education could begin promptly. It seems likely, too, that members 
of the Planning Board could give more adequate consideration to a proposal 
for development of a subdivision if the representative of the school board 


were present to indicate the provision for education that might be made or 
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that might be required. 


In our earlier Report on School Building Drage anal we referred to the neces- 
sity for school boards to Leen Planning Boards and municipal authorities in- 
formed of the amount of available school accommodation and its location. Sub- 
sequently, another study recommended "that legislation be established to ensure 
that school boards, both public and separate, have representatives on local 
planning boards and access to complete information on the development of new 
Sess We concur in this recommendation and believe that it should be im- 
plemented, not only because of its importance in the determination of the ac- 
commodation to be provided but also because of the broader implications of 


decisions of Planning Boards and municipal councils for the planning of total 


educational programs. 


In those jurisdictions where there is a school board and a multiplicity of 
municipalities, it may not be possible to designate a representative of the 
board to sit on each Planning Board, There, provision ought to be made for 
liaison between the two bodies by the designation of an official from each 
body to keep his counterpart informed of developments that may be of interest 


and concern to the two organizations. 


But there is a further need for cooperation between the school board and muni- 
cipal councils that goes beyond involvement with the decisions of Planning 
Boards. Many other decisions of each of the two bodies have importance for 
the other. For example, if the school board is considering the closing of a 
school in a municipality, the council ought to be informed and given opportu- 
nity to make any representations it may have. The municipal council, on the 
other hand, may decide to alter roads, construct bridges, or undertake other 


work projects that determine the routes for school buses, or it may make de- 


7 ia ian ; 
School Building Programs, Interim Report Number Two, Committee on the Costs 
of Education, Queen's Printer and Publisher, Toronto, 1972, p. 72. 


8 
Report of the Study Team on the Sharing or Transferring of School Facilities, 


Queen's Printer and Publisher, Toronto, February, 1973, p. 12. 
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cisions about the provision of library and recreational services that have sig- 
nificance for the school board. We are, therefore, of the opinion that provi- 
sion for consultation and reporting between the school board and the municipal 
councils ought to be established on a formal basis and that the interchange of 
information ought to be free and complete enough to assist each body to perform 
its planning function with the maximum degree of efficiency permitted by this 
kind of cooperation. Because of the diverse circumstances that exist across 
the province and because of the necessity to rely on cooperation instead of 
compulsion, it is impossible to develop a structure that guarantees consulta- 
tion and the transfer of information. But representatives of each body should 
realize the value and importance of full knowledge and understanding of the 
activities of the other in the development of a sound basis for planning their 


respective programs. 


Planning Among School Boards 


A difficulty in planning for education at the local level arises from the fact 
that, in most parts of the province, there are two independent educational 
agencies - the Public School board and the Roman Catholic Separate School 
board - operating within the same attendance area. The major problem, uncer- 
tainty about the numbers of pupils for whom each board is responsible, arises 
from the right that Roman Catholics have to change their assessment from the 
support of Public Schools to Separate Schools and vice versa. The most obvi- 
ous example is in the provision of school accommodation where, in a period of 
overall declining enrolments, a Public School board may be left with consider- 
able unused space in September because of the transfer of pupils during the 
summer vacation. At the same time, the Roman Catholic Separate School board 
may have a problem of limited accommodation for the same pupils. Because the 
number of pupils who will transfer is not definitely known sufficiently far 

in advance, the receiving board is often unable to justify the additional ac- 
commodation it will need later or to provide it on time. This particular prob- 


lem was described in our Interim Report Number see ahi was also the subject 


t 
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10 
of a study completed in early 1973. 


But there are other implications for the total educational program inherent 
in the transfer of pupils between the two types of school. The board that 
has pupils enrolled in its schools in January of any year must make provision 
for them in its budgetary planning for the whole calendar year. When a con- 
siderable number of them do not enrol in September, the board may have more 
teachers than it needs, more supplies and text-books than required, and lower 
expenditure ceilings than anticipated within which to accommodate the cost of 
the unneeded services and supplies. The board that receives the transferring 
pupils has different but comparable problems in that it must provide for pu- 


pils for whom it did not budget. 


While the solution to these problems from a planning standpoint is not easy, 
there are a number of measures that could assist to alleviate the impact of 
the transfers. When a Public School ratepayer indicates in any calendar year 
that he intends to transfer his assessment to the support of the Roman Catho- 
lic Separate Schools, it would seem to be most helpful to both boards to have 
the transfer become effective in September of the following year. For the 
period January to June, the Separate School board would receive taxes from 
the supporter's property and might pay fees which would be eligible for leg- 
islative grant. For a Roman Catholic Separate School supporter who decided 
to become a Public School ratepayer, the same provisions might apply. Adop- 
tion of this suggestion would permit better budgeting and overall planning 
than is possible under the existing arrangements. We are aware of the sensi- 
tive nature of the area with which our suggestion deals and are not, there- 
fore, making a formal recommendation that it be implemented. Rather, we would 
hope that the boards themselves might work out an arrangement whereby effect 
could be given to our suggestion in the interests of sound planning, conser- 


vation of financial resources, and the educational welfare of the pupils. 


In other parts of the total educational enterprise, opportunity exists for 


10 


Report of the Study Team on the Sharing or Transferring of School Facilities. 
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cooperative action without interfering in any way with the responsibilities, 
rights, and independence of the two school systems. We have been made aware 
of joint contracts for the transportation of pupils, of combined efforts to 
provide special education programs, of the utilization of highly-qualified 
professional staff on a shared basis, of employment of some staff for a part- 
time period by each board, and the like. We cannot speak too highly of these 
arrangements and commend the boards concerned for their foresight and coopera- 
tion in the interests of all the children involved. We see no reason why the 
special characteristics of each school system cannot be maintained while com- 
mon problems are considered and solved through the added strength that comes 


from boards and their staffs working together. 


But we are convinced that the best results will be achieved through voluntary 
cooperative action free from compulsion or coercion. Mandatory cooperation 

is a contradiction in terms and is unattainable in practice. If goodwill, 
mutual respect, and recognition of the rights and responsibilities of others 
are absent mere compliance with legal requirements is unlikely to achieve 
positive results. Fortunately, in many areas, we found evidence of positive 
attitudes and increasingly good relationships between trustees, officials, 

and teachers of the two systems. It is on these observations that we base 

our optimism that further positive accomplishments can be realized. Because 
of the great disparities of geography, enrolment, and local conditions, we 
believe it is unrealistic to suggest any pattern that might be applicable 
across the province. Rather, we believe that the unique characteristics of 
each area call for uncommon approaches to common problems. We have every con- 
fidence that the school boards in a particular area and their trustees, teach- 
ers, administrators, supervisors, and the general public can best determine 
the relationships that they wish to see developed in the interests of the edu- 


cation of all their children. 


Planning Relationship of the Ministry to School Boards 


As long ago as 1950, Beach in the United States made the following observation: 


"Planning ranks at the top among functions of state departments of education. 
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.eeeeelt is the very essence of the leadership function......Only through 
planning can the program of the state department of education have purpose 
and direction. No program of the state department can go much beyond the 
vision of its leaders as expressed in their Diet stias This statement can 


be applied equally well to the Ministry of Education in Ontario today. 


The importance of the leadership role of the Ministry of Education in educa- 
tional planning is difficult to exaggerate. But "leadership" is a term sub- 
ject to interpretation by those who use it, and we wish to make our under- 
standing of it quite clear. From early pioneer days in Ontario there was a 
great need for strong central direction of education while the structure of 
the provincial system was evolving and while the qualifications and capabili- 
ties of the profession were being developed. With the emergence in recent 
times of larger school units with highly competent staff and with more know- 
ledgeable parents, trustees, and communities, there is little need for the 
traditional regulatory and supervisory function exercised by the former De- 


partment of Education. 


Leadership by the central authority in the planning of education can best be 
effected through the provision of a very limited, highly competent staff in 
the central office augmented by similarly qualified staff in the Regional 
offices. These outstanding professionals should be available to local school 
systems to suggest possible directions for the educational enterprise but not 
to direct it. Their role should be to assist school boards, on request, to 
achieve the goals that have been determined by the local communities. The 
Ministry of Education should not assume that it is responsible for educational 
achievement at the local level. That way lies conformity, uniformity, and 
rigidity. Planning in education must include provision for research, inno- 
vation, and experimentation or, as Sweden has described it, "rolling reform". 


This latter function can best be achieved when local school systems do their 


ik 
‘vorphet, E. L., and Ryan, Co. O., Designing Education for the Future, No. 


3: Planning and Effecting Needed Changes in Education, Citation Press, New 
VOLK 61967. 30. 6281, 
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planning supported by the kind of help that the Ministry of Education can 
provide. Local school systems ought to be held accountable to the people in 
their communities; but such accountability is possible only if they are given 
the responsibility to plan education to achieve the goals that they have iden- 


tified and accepted. 
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CHAPTER 3 
POPULATION 


Canada's population in the 1971 Census was 21,568,315, with Ontario having 
7,703,105, or 35.7 per cent of the total. Since Confederation in 1867, On- 
tario has always been the single most populous province. While there were 
substantial increases in population from 1901 to 1931, the greatest growth 
in Ontario was experienced between 1941 and 1971. The decade between 1931 
and 1941 registered an increase of 10.4 per cent, much less than the pre- 

vious intercensal periods, due to the Great Depression and the early part of 
the Second World War. 


1971 were 21.4, 35.6, and 23.5 respectively. 


Subsequent percentage increases in 1951, 1961, and 
The actual population figures 


are given in Table 1 and Graph l. 


TABLE 1 


POPULATION OF CANADA AND ONTARIO 
CENSUS YEARS 1901 to 1971 


Population 


Year Canada Ontario Per Cent 
1901 oe he Wf A egies) 2eLB2941 40.6 
HOE 7,206,643 25921 Fee Sion th 
1921 8,787,949 2,933,662 3354 
1931 10:5376.756 3,431,683 Boek 
1941 11 506.655 3, 757,0)5 32.9 
1951 14,009,429 4,997 5542 B20 
1961 185238247 6,236,092 S452 
1971 A506. OLD 1ef0S. L205 3557 


Source: Census of Canada, 1961, 1966 and 1971, 
Statistics Canada. 


Age OG Population 


Age structure is an important factor in the analysis of population. A con- 
centration of numbers in any one age group has implications for the future 


growth of population. The age structure influences the birth and death rates. 
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These rates in turn influence the characteristics or the composition of a 
population from one period to another. Age structure of a population at any 
given time determines to a considerable extent the degree of commitment of a 
modern society to social development. An economy that relies on production 
needs a labour force, and the age structure dictates the availability of the 
labour force. Service-oriented institutions and organizations cater to the 
needs of particular age groups so that a change in the age structure can al- 
ter the pattern of demand for, and the production of, goods and services. A 
large number of adults in the reproductive ages can influence the birth rates 
upwards with the result that heavy demands are placed on society's health, 


education, and welfare programs. 


Changes in the age structure of the population are of particular significance 
for school enrolments, the educational services to be provided, and the allo- 
cation of resources to meet the needs. In Ontario, developments in the post- 
World War II years and the accompanying '"baby-boom" placed a great strain on 
provisions for education and educational facilities and created an unprece- 


dented demand for their expansion. 


The age distribution of the population of Ontario for the census years 1901 

to 1971 is shown in Table 2. The age group 0-4 is of particular significance 
in forecasting the demand for education (Table 3 and Graph 2). The high birth 
rates of the late 1940's made this age group the largest of all five-year age 
groups in 1951. It continued to be the largest in 1961, constituting a high 

of 11.9 per cent of the total population and accounting for 740,193 children. 
The year 1966 registered a slight decrease to 10.7 per cent and in 1971 the 
proportion stood at 8.3 per cent, or 3.6 percentage points below the high of 
11.9 per cent in 1961. Between 1951 and 1966, the number of children in this 
category increased by 231,022. Between 1956 and 1961, the increase was 111,368. 
But between 1961 and 1966, the increase was only 5,551. Between 1966 and 1971, 
there was an actual decrease in this category of 108,484. These are highly 


significant figures for the planning of educational facilities and programs. 
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TABLE 3 


INCREASE IN POPULATION OF AGE GROUP 0-4, ONTARIO 
CENSUS YEARS 1901 to 1971 


Age Group Percentage 

Year 0-4 Increase Increase 
1901 224,814 

1911 263,266 38,452 Lek 
1921 301,809 38,543 14.6 
1931 307 5722 55.902 2.0 
1941 297,924 -9,787 -3.2 
1951 SLa, 722 216,798 12.0 
1956 628,825 114,103 2222 
1961 740,193 Die 36a AVY LAT 
1966 745,744 Dok cL 
1971 637,260 -108 ,484 -14.5 


Source: Census of Canada, 1961, 1966, and 


Statistics Canada. 


1971, 


The age groups 5-9 and 10-14, from which almost all the enrolment at the 


elementary school level is drawn, represented 15.8 per cent of the population 


in 19525 


Subsequently, these age groups formed 18.3 per cent in 1956, 20.3 


per cent in 1961, 21.0 per cent in 1966, and 20.4 per cent in 1971. 


The age group 15-19, from which most of the secondary school enrolment is 


drawn, reached a low of 6.4 per cent of the population in 1956. 


By 1961, it 


was 7.0 per cent, in 1966 it had risen to 8.6 per cent; and in 1971, consti- 


tuted 9.3 per cent of the total population. 


The age groups represented in the categories from 20-24 to 60-64 inclusive 


declined from 57.5 per cent of the population in 1951 to 52.7 per cent in 1961 


and then increased slightly to 53.7 per cent in 1971. 


The age groups from 65-69 to 70+, constituting 8.2 per cent of the total pop- 


ulation in 1966, increased slightly to 8.4 per cent in the 1971 census, re- 


flecting in part a decline in mortality rates in these categories in more re- 


cent years. 
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GRAPH 2 


INCREASE IN POPULATION OF AGE GROUP 0-4, ONTARIO 
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The dramatic changes in the age structure of the population in the last 20 to 
25 years were keenly felt in education. After 1946, the increasing proportion 
of those in the age group 0-4 created tremendous problems as wave after wave 
of these children reached school age. Greatly increased enrolments necessita- 
ted the building of many new schools in a system already short of accommoda- 
tion because of a virtual moratorium on school building during the depression 
years of the 1930's and the war years of the 1940's. More teachers had to be 
provided, necessitating the construction of additional teacher education in- 
stitutions where none had been built for decades. Corresponding increases in 
every other aspect of the educational enterprise were required. As a result, 
the amount of the financial resources devoted to education began the rise that 


has continued to the present. 


Enrolment by Age 


In 1941, according to the census, there were 297,924 children in the age group 
0-4 in Ontario (Table 4). By 1946, these children were in the age group 5-9 
and, therefore, of school age. Under circumstances existing in 1971-72, it 
would have been anticipated that almost all of the 297,924 would have been en- 
rolled in the elementary schools in 1945-46. The actual enrolment in 1945-46 
of those in the 5-9 age group was only 237,193, about 80 per cent of the num- 
ber in the 0-4 age group in 1941. The smaller number actually enrolled in 
1945-46 was due to a number of factors including the relatively high mortality 
rate among infants, the movement of population in and out of the province, and 
the fact that not all children five to nine years of age had to be enrolled in 
school. By an amendment to The Schools Administration ete in 1954, the ages 
of compulsory school attendance were changed from eight to 14 to six to 16. 
Consequently, the pattern of age at enrolment prior to 1954 was somewhat dif- 


ferent from that in effect today. 
In 1951, there were 514,722 children in the age group 0-4 compared with 297,924 


tthe Schools Administration Act, Revised Statutes of Ontario, 1970, Chapter 


424, Section 6. 
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TABLE 4 


POPULATION BY AGE crouet, 1941 to 1966, and 


ENROLMENT BY AGE GROUP’, 1945-46 to 1971-72, ONTARIO 


Total Percentage of 
Population Enrolment Enrolment to 
Census by Age Group School by Age Group Population by 
Year 0-4 Year 5-9 Age Group 
1941 297,924 1945-46 257 ane 79.6 
1951 514,722 1955-56 458,190" 89.0 
1956 628,825 1960-61 551,234 87.7 
1961 740,193 1966-67 735,822 99.4 
1966 745,744 1971-72 751,006 100.7 
5-9 10-14 
1941 301,515 1945-46 302, 367° 100.3 
1951 399,292 1955-56 412,358 103.3 
1956 563,678 1960-61 574,994 102.0 
1961 674,519 1966-67 678,842 100.6 
1966 770,061 1971-72 780,576 101.4 
10-14 15-19 
1941 324,804 1945-46 GNIS ae 39.0 
1951 325,300 1955-56 164, 463 50.6 
1956 425,922 1960-61 236,781 55.6 
1961 593,037 1966-67 345,531 58.3 
1966 688,270 1971-72 446,431 64.9 
15-19 20+ 
1941 339,116 1945-46 - - 
1951 315,685 1955-56 2,263 .7 
1956 346,850 1960-61 12g 1.2 
1961 436,883 1966-67 4,360 1.0 
1966 599,197 1971-72 4,467 47 


Notes: “Net enrolment 1945-46. 


aes of enrolment as of June 1 for the years 1946, 1956 and 1961, and 
as of September 30 for the years 1966 and 1971. 


“Includes five years and under. 


STaeludes nineteen years and over. 


_ Sources: Peencus of Canada, 1961 and 1966, Statistics Canada. 


*Reports of the Minister of Education, 1946, 1956, 1961, 1966 and 1971. 
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in 1941, or an increase of 72.8 per cent. In 1955-56, the number of those in 
the age group 5-9 enrolled in the elementary schools was 89 per cent of the 
number in the age group 0-4 in 1951. The increase in the percentage of the 
age group 0-4 in 1951 who were enrolled in 1955-56 over the percentage of the 
age group 0-4 in 1941 who were enrolled in 1945-46, can be attributed to the 
arrival of more immigrants, particularly in 1951 when 104,842 came to Ontario, 
a number that had not been equalled in 36 years. While the number of immi- 
grants in the age group 5-9 is not known, there were 25,088 under 18 years of 
age. It is estimated that 70 per cent of these were ten years of age and un- 
fraps Se Other factors included a decline in mortality rates for children under 
five years of age from 14.8 per thousand population in 1941 to 7.5 by 1951, 
and the lowering of the compulsory school attendance age from eight to six in 


1954. 


By 1966-67, the percentage of the 5-9 age group enrolled in the schools was 
99.4 per cent of the number in the age group 0-4 in 1961. In 1971-72, enrol- 
ment statistics indicate that those five to nine years of age in the elemen- 
tary schools constituted 100.7 per cent of the number in the age group 0-4 in 
1966. These percentages do not suggest a perfect enrolment in any year of all 
those in the age group 0-4 five years earlier since obviously this can never 
be achieved. The percentages simply indicate the high replacement levels of 
enrolment in the 5-9 age group through migration into the province to compen- 
sate for the inevitable reduction in the original number in the 0-4 age cohort 
as a result of mortality, migration from the province, and non-attendance of 


some children of school age before the compulsory age of six. 


Because population in the age group 0-4 is of particular significance in the 

short-term planning of education and educational facilities at the early ele- 
mentary school level, the analysis above has concentrated on the enrolment 

of the age group 5-9 some five years later. But the age group 0-4 is equally 
important to the longer-range planning for the senior elementary school and 


the secondary school as this group moves through the school system. The data 


*Repor't of the Minister of Education, 1954, p. 48. 
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in Table 4 show the relationships between the population in the age groups 

5-9 and 10-14 and the enrolments in the age groups 10-14 and 15-19 respec- 
tively five years later. While we have not made special reference to the 
impact of increases in population of the age group 0-4 beyond the enrolment 
years 5-9, Table 4 shows the results for the census and intercensal years. 

The magnitude of the increases in enrolment presented a tremendous challenge 
to those responsible for the provision of educational facilities and programs. 
While the data are for five-year intervals, the actual planning at the school 
board level requires that the changes in population and enrolment be consid- 


ered on an annual basis as well. 
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CHAPTER 4 
LIVE BIRTHS 


The most significant factor in the determination of short-range future school 
enrolments is the number of live births (Table 5 and Graph 3). The "crude" 
live birth rate in any year is the number of live births per thousand of total 
population. The term "crude" is applied because the live birth rate based on 
total population tells nothing about the factors that together account for the 
number of births in any year. It is, nevertheless, a useful statistic because 
it indicates the actual numbers for whom educational provision will have to be 
made four or five years later. In 1941, there were 72,262 live births in On- 
tario and in 1947 the number was 108,853, an increase of 50.6 per cent in six 
years, or an average annual increase of 8.4 per cent. The crude live birth 
rate increased from 19.1 per thousand population in 1941 to 26.1 in 1947, or 7 
points. The corresponding statistics for Canada for the same period are 22.4 
and 28.9, or 6.5 points. Ontario recorded a steady rise in live births from 
1948 to 1957. In the latter year, the rate per thousand population reached a 
high of 26.8 for a total of 150,920 live births. The first sign of a decline 
was observed when the live birth rate fell from 26.8 in 1957 to 26.2 in 1958, 
or .6 of a point. Although the number of live births registered an increase 
of 1,717 in 1958 over 1957, the annual rate of increase declined sharply from 
5.2 per cent between 1956 and 1957 to 1.1 per cent between 1957 and 1958. The 
Ontario live birth rates declined from 1959 to 1968 when the lowest rate since 
1941 was observed at 17.3 per thousand population for 126,257 live births. 
While the rate showed a slight rise in 1969 and 1970, it reached a new low of 
1609 in 1971. 


Live Births and Initial School Enrolment 


The impact on school enrolment of the number of live births in any year is 
felt four, five, or six years later (Table 6). If, for purposes of analysis, 
it is assumed that there was no death or disability of the newborn and that 
there was no movement of population in and out of the province, it might nor- 


mally have been expected that of the 108,708 children born in 1950, a consid- 
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GRAPH 3 


BIRTH RATES, ONTARIO 
194 Leto 1971 


Rate Per Rate Per 
Thousand Thousand 
Population Population 
30 emt ; = 30 


1941 1946 1951 1956 1961 1966 1971 


Source: Table 5. 
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erable number would have enrolled in the optional kindergarten program in 
1955-56 and, on the basis of compulsory school age requirements, almost all 
would have enrolled in grade 1 in 1956-57. The actual enrolments in kinder- 
garten in 1955-56 show a registration of only 59.5 per cent of the number of 
live births in 1950. In 1956-57, however, the actual enrolments in grade 1 
were 117.0 per cent of the number of live births in 1950. It is important, 
however, to consider the implications of our two assumptions regarding mor- 
tality and migration. In 1970, the 0-4 age group had the highest mortality 
rate of any age group under the age of 45. Consequently, the enrolment in 
any year from among those born four, five, or six years earlier, is bound to 


be fewer. 


The other factor, migration, is often of special significance depending on 
the immigration policies of the federal government and the net migration for 
the province. In 1970, the age groups 0-4 and 5-9 accounted for 29.3 per 
cent and 26.5 per cent respectively of the total number of immigrants under 
the age of 19. Since 1962, Ontario has shown a net gain in the number of 
children transferring into the province over those who leave. The overriding 
influence of international and interprovincial migration into the province 
over the combined influences of mortality rates and rates of out-migration 

is shown by the enrolments in grade 1 in comparison with the live births six 


years earlier. 


Since 1969, the enrolments - as a percentage of the number of live births five 
years earlier - have shown a trend similar to the enrolments in grade 1. These 
percentages, although indicative of the relationship between live births and 
enrolment, need some qualification. The children enrolled in kindergarten 

are not all five years of age because they include those enrolled in the ju- 
nior kindergarten, a program that has expanded rapidly in recent years. The 
age limit for admission to kindergarten, which does not permit all children 
born in the same year to enter at the same time, distorts the figures. Not 

all children in grade 1 are six years of age. Consequently, a direct compari- 
son between live births in any year and enrolment in school several years later 


has limitations. However, if these inherent difficulties are fully understood 
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and taken into account, the relationship between live births and subsequent 


school enrolment can serve as a useful indicator of future enrolments at the 


school entry levels. 
Probable Years of School Attendance 


An important relationship exists between the number of live births in a speci- 
fic year and the years of probable school attendance. Reference has already 
been made to the intervals between birth and the age of initial school enrol- 
ment, which are four years for junior kindergarten, five years for senior kin- 
dergarten, and six years for grade 1, and to the fact that in each of these pro- 
grams there are pupils above and below the expected age limits. Such strad- 
dling of the age limits is, therefore, extended to enrolments for all grades. 
Despite these variations, a set of years can be designated as the probable 

years of school attendance of those born each year, and reasonable assumptions 
can be made about the enrolment of these children in specific grades in later 


years (Table 7). 


In the determination of the years of probable school attendance, certain as- 
sumptions have been made. Children born in a specific year are assumed to en- 
rol in senior kindergarten five years later. Consequently, those born in 1968 
will normally register in senior kindergarten in 1973-74. However, some will 
have enrolled in junior kindergarten in 1972-73 and others will not begin 
school in grade 1 until 1974-75. It is further assumed that pupils will nor- 
mally spend nine years from senior kindergarten to grade 8 inclusive. However, 
a considerable proportion of the enrolment complete this program in eight years 
while a few require ten years. At the secondary level, it is assumed that the 
great majority of students will require five years, although a few students 
manage it in four years by taking some additional credits during the regular 


session and the summer school. 
While the relationship between year of birth and the probable years of school 


attendance is not the same for all students, the great majority follow the 


pattern described above. It is possible, therefore, to estimate with a rea- 
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TABLE 7 


LIVE BIRTHS", 1941 to 1971, and 


YEARS OF PROBABLE SCHOOL ATTENDANCE, ONTARIO 


Years of Probable School Attendance by School Year 


Live Elementar Secondar 

Year Births Kindergarten to Grade 8 Grade 9 to Grade 13 
1941 ieee 1946-47 to 1954-55 1955-56 to 1959-60 
1942 78,192 1947-48 to 1955-56 1956-57 to 1960-61 
1943 Sielvo 1948-49 to 1956-57 1957-58 to 1961-62 
1944 78,090 1949-50 to 1957-58 1958-59 to 1962-63 
1945 78,974 1950-51 to 1958-59 1959-60 to 1963-64 
1946 97,446 1951-52 to 1959-60 1960-61 to 1964-65 
1947 108,853 1952-53 to 1960-61 1961-62 to 1965-66 
1948 104,195 1953-54 to 1961-62 1962-63 to 1966-67 
1949 106 ,601 1954-55 to 1962-63 1963-64 to 1967-68 
1950 108,708 1955-56 to 1963-64 1964-65 yo 1968-69 
1951 114,827 1956-57 to 1964-65 1965-66 to 1969-70 
1952 123,891 1957-58 to 1965-66 1966-67 to 1970-71 
1953 129,771 1958-59 to 1966-67 1967-68 to 1971-72 
1954 136,26) 1959-60 to 1967-68 1968-69 to 1972-73 
1955 139,554 1960-61 to 1968-69 1969-70 to 1973-74 
1956 143,516 1961-62 to 1969-70 1970-71 to 1974-75 
1957 150,920 1962-63 to 1970-71 1971-72 to 1975-76 
1958 bo2,0357 1963-64 to 1971-72 1972-73 to 1976-77 
1959 157,124 1964-65 to 1972-73 1973-74 to 1977-78 
1960 159,245 1965-66 to 1973-74 1974-75 to 1978-79 
1961 157,663 1966-67 to 1974-75 1975-76 to 1979-80 
1962 156,053 1967-68 to 1975-76 1976-77 to 1980-81 
1963 155,089 1968-69 to 1976-77 1977-78 to 1981-82 
1964 L229 1969-70 to 1977-78 1978-79 yo 1982-83 
1965 141,610 1970-71 to 1978-79 1979-80 to 1983-84 
1966 £315942 1971-72 to 1979-80 1980-81 to 1984-85 
1967 127,509 1972-73 to 1980-81 1981-82 to 1985-86 
1968 Onc o7 1973-74 to 1981-82 1982-83 to 1986-87 
1969 130,398 1974-75 yo 1982-83 1983-84 to 1987-88 
1970 134,724 1975-76 to 1983-84 1984-85 to 1988-89 
19717 130,395 1976-77 to 1984-85 1985-86 to 1989-90 
1972 - 1977-78 to 1985-86 1986-87 to 1990-91 
1973 - 1978-79 to 1986-87 1987-88 to 1991-92 
1974 - 1979-80 to 1987-88 1988-89 to 1992-93 
1975 - 1980-81 to 1988-89 1989-90 to 1993-94 
1976 ~ 1981-82 to 1989-90 1990-91 to 1994-95 
Sources: Vital Statistics, 1941 to 1970, Statistics Canada. 


2ttal Statistics, Preliminary Annual Report, 1971, Statistics 


Canada. 
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sonable degree of accuracy the years when most students will be enrolled in 


school, particularly up to the end of the compulsory school attendance period. 


Impact of Live Births on Enrolment 


The direct relationships between fluctuations in the number of live births 

and the numbers enrolled in later years can be illustrated by specific exam- 
ples (Table 5 and Table 8). Between 1945 and 1946, the live birth rate rose 
sharply from 19.7 per thousand population to 23.8, or 4.1 points, and the num- 
ber of live births increased from 78,974 to 97,446, or by 18,472. In 1947, 
there was another sharp rise in both statistics, with the birth rate reaching 
26.1 and the number of live births 108,853, for an increase of 11,407. For 
the years 1948 to 1950, the birth rate was somewhat lower and then it contin- 
ued to rise each year to a high of 26.8 in 1957. During each of the years be- 
tween 1949 and 1957, the number of live births continued to increase until it 
reached 150,920 in 1957. In 1958, the live birth rate began to decline and 
continued to do so until it reached 16.9 in 1971. While the number of live 
births continued to rise until 1960, reaching 159,245, a decline then set in 
and persisted until 1968 when the number was 126,257. A slight reversal in 
the number of live births then took place for the years 1969 and 1970, but a 


lower figure was again shown in 1971 at 130,395. 


As might be expected, these fluctuations in the number of live births are re- 
flected by similar variations in enrolment in grade 1 six years later. There 
is no exact parallel because of the effect of other factors such as mortality 
and migration, but a comparison of the number of live births and the enrolment 
in grade 1 six years later illustrates the relationship (Table 8). For exam- 
ple, a percentage increase of 7.9 in the number of live births in 1952 resul- 
ted in an increase in enrolment in grade 1 of 6.1 per cent in 1958-59. A de- 
cline of 7.3 per cent in live births in 1965 showed a decline in enrolment of 


7.2 per cent in 1971-72. 


After 1946-47, enrolments by single year of age for children five to ten years 


old showed a generally increasing percentage of the total until 1956-57 when 
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the cumulative percentage total for the six years (five to ten inclusive) 


reached a peak. 


An attempt was made to analyse the ages at which students were enrolled in the 
various grades since 1946-47. The variety of methods by which data have been 
aggregated and published through the years and the development of the ungraded 
school make comparability of grade by age impossible. It has been established, 
however, that there has been a shift in the median age of pupils enrolled at 
particular levels. One study, published in 1962, maintained that the pupil in 
his first year of school after kindergarten was five months younger than the 
grade 1 pupil 25 years eaciiemes In 1966-67, the median age of those enrolled 
in grade 1 was 6.4 years compared with 7.0 years, the median age in 1961-62. 

At the secondary level, the median ages for each of grades 9 to 13 in 1961-62 
were 15.1, 16.1, 17.1, 18.0 and 18.8 respectively. By 1966-67, the correspond- 
ing median ages had declined to 14.6, 15.7, 16.6, 17.6 and 18.4. At the time 


of this report, age-grade statistics were not available for 1971-72. 


Dependency Ratios 


The ages at which children are enrolled in school and the range of years of 
probable school attendance, in relation to the number of people in the labour 
force, are significant in terms of the cost of education and the financial 
burden to provide education placed on those who form the productive labour 
force in the population. Dependency ratios are calculated to determine the 
number of people dependent on the working age group of a population (Table 9). 
The method used is to combine the number of those under 15 years of age with 
the number 65 years of age and above to obtain the numerator. The number of 
those 15 to 64 years of age, considered to be the labour force age group, is 
the denominator. The ratio multiplied by 100 indicates the number of depen- 


dent individuals per hundred members of the labour force. 


il 

Lyle, P. M., and Ellis, M. D., "Some Changes in Age-grade Distributions in 
Ontario During the Quarter Century, 1936-1961", Ontario Journal of Educational 
Research, Vol. V, No. 1, Autumn, 1962, pp. 47-57. 
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If the age grouping for the calculation of dependency ratios were altered to 
include those 15 to 19 years of age, as part of the numerator, the dependency 
ratios would change significantly (Table 9). The inclusion of the age group 
15-19 in the dependency classification is justified to a considerable extent 
by the fact that in 1971-72, 62.6 per cent of this age group in Ontario was 


enrolled in the secondary schools. 


Natural Increase 


While the number of live births makes the largest and most significant contri- 
bution to population change, the number of deaths is subtracted to arrive at 
the annual net increase in population exclusive of migration. The usual ex- 
cess of births over deaths is referred to as "natural increase" (Table 5 and 
Graph 4). When the birth rate reached a high of 26.8 per thousand population 
in 1957, the rate of natural increase was also at the peak of 18.1 per thou- 
sand population. With the subsequent sharp decline in birth rates, the rates 
of natural increase have been declining as well. The accompanying and contin- 
uing but slower decline in mortality rates has tended to maintain the rate of 
natural increase at a slightly higher level than would otherwise have been the 


case. 


Natural increase has, of course, been the dominant factor in population growth 
in Ontario. One erady 4 indicates that this has been the case for all provinces 
in Canada since 1901. During the years 1941 to 1951, natural increase accoun- 
ted for 64.3 per cent of the total increase in populaetonta while for the pe- 


riod 1951 to 1961 it declined to 58.2 per ape For the period 1961 to 1971, 


2 
George, M. V., Internal Migration in Canada, Demographic Analyses, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, 1970, p. 78. 


3 

Kogler, R., "An Analysis of Population Growth Trends in Ontario", Ontario 
Economic Review, Vol. 7, No. 6, Nov/Dec., 1969, p. 12. 

4 

MacLeod, Betty, Ivison, Carol, and Bidani, Nirmala, Patterns and Trends in 
Ontario Population, Department of Educational Planning, The Ontario Institute 
for Studies in Education, Toronto, 1972, p. 23. 
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there was a return to a higher proportion at 64.5 per cent. Because of the 
substantial contribution of live births to natural increase in population and 
the significance of the number of live births for school enrolments, it is 
relevant to examine the factors that contribute to the fluctuations in the 


number of live births from year to year and from period to period. 
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CHAPTER 5 
FERTILITY 


Many of the developments in our rapidly-changing society have a profound influ- 
ence on the emphasis we place on traditional aspects of life. No place is this 
more clearly demonstrated than in the attitude to childbearing in recent years. 
Immediately after World War II, the birth rates rose dramatically, maintained a 
high level in the 1950's, and then declined rapidly in the 1960's. In the lat- 
ter decade, society appears to have had a change of mind regarding the priority 
given to the number of children in the family. This development is not unique 
to Ontario or Canada since many of the developed countries of the Western hemi- 
sphere have also shown a continuing decline in their birth rates. Fertility 
analysis attempts to examine the variety of factors that directly or indirectly 
influence the number of births. It endeavours to explain statistically, through 
better and more efficient measures, the changes in the numbers of births and to 
account for them in a more sophisticated way than the mere statement of birth 
rates per thousand population. It is in the area of longer-range planning for 


school enrolments that fertility factors become most important. 


Number of Women of Childbearing Ages in Ontario in 1971 


The childbearing years in the life of a female are considered to be, at the ex- 
tremes, between the ages of 15 and 49. The number of births among those out- 
side these age limits is not significant. The numbers and percentages of women 
in the childbearing years are shown by five-year age categories (Table 10 and 
Table 11). In 1971, there was a substantial increase in the numbers in each of 
the age groups 15-19 and 20-24. These age groups are made up mainly of the 
survivors of the large numbers of live births in the period between 1946 and 
1956. There was also an increase in the 25-29 age group. An actual decrease 
is observed in the age groups 30-34, 35-39, and 40-44, attributable to the low 
birth rates of the Depression and World War II years. The age group 45-49 
shows a modest increase. The total number of women in the childbearing ages 
was 1,905,920, or 49.4 per cent of the total female population. The trends in 
the number of women aged 15 to 49 in relation to the total female population 


and to the total population from 1941 to 1971 are shown in Graph 5. 
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TABLE 11 


WOMEN OF CHILDBEARING AGES BY AGE GROUP 
AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL FEMALE POPULATION, ONTARIO 
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Fertility Rates 


Because of the vagueness and inadequacy of the rates of live births per thou- 
sand population as a basis for forecasting population, demographers have de- 
veloped methods of relating the number of live births to the women of child- 
bearing ages of the population to secure various measures of fertility. Fer- 
tility rates are calculated on the basis of the number of births to women of 
childbearing ages within a given population. The "age-specific fertility 
rate" is the birth rate per thousand women in the respective age group. 

Among the seven age groups of the childbearing years, the age groups 20-24 
and 25-29 have consistently shown the highest age-specific fertility rates 
(Table 12 and Graph 6). In 1971, they accounted for 67.1 per cent of all 

the live births in Ontario. Within these two age groups, however, the age- 
specific fertility rates have been declining rapidly since 1960, with a 

trend to lower rates also evident for all other age groups. The percentage 
declines, from the highest rate after 1941 to the rate for 1971, for the 
seven age groups in ascending age group order are 39.3, 43.1, 32.8, 42.9, 


58.0, 65.5, and 81.0 respectively. 


The “total fertility rate'' is the sum of the age-specific fertility rates for 
the seven age groups multiplied by five to take into account the five years 
in each age group. The product "represents the number of births that one 
thousand women would have throughout their lifetime, assuming no mortality, 
if they experienced at each age the fertility in effect during the period 
Pondernede!! 3 (Table 12 and Graph 6). The highest total fertility rate of 
3,793 was reached in 1960. On the basis of this fertility rate, each woman 
would have an average of slightly less than 3.8 children during her lifetime. 
The rate has declined substantially since 1960 to a low of 2,221 in 1971, or 


an average slightly in excess of 2.2 children per woman. 


vital Statistics, 1969, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, February, 
LO 2 Sep ES. 
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The "gross reproduction rate" is a measure of the total number of female 
children born to each per thousand women in the childbearing years 15 to 49. 
A decline in the total fertility rate means, of course, that the gross re- 
production rate will also decline. In 1960, it showed an average of 1.8 fe- 
male children per woman but since then has declined steadily until it reached 
1.1 in 1971. Since these rates are calculated on the assumption of zero mor- 
tality, allowance for the number of deaths among female children results in a 
net reproduction rate that may be interpreted as the measure of replacement, 
that is, the ratio of total daughters to potential matcher Fertility rates, 
including the child/woman ratio but excluding the net reproduction rates, are 
available for each of the counties and districts in Ontario for the years 


1961 to 1969.> 


Order of Birth 


Another measure of fertility is obtained through analysis of the number of 
children born to mothers by order of birth as first child, second child, third 
child, and so on. In Ontario, the numbers of births of the first and second 
orders, as percentages of the total number of live births, have been increas- 
ing in recent years (Table 13). In 1951, the first order of births accounted 
for nearly 32 per cent of the total number of live births. It showed a de- 
cline in 1956, and in 1961 it reached a low of 27.6 per cent. In 1966, how- 
ever, the first order of births showed an increase to account for 34.4 per 
cent, and in 1971 it accounted for 40.5 per cent of all live births. The sec- 
ond order of births showed a similar pattern of decline from 28.4 per cent of 
all live births to 26.2 per cent in 1956 and to 24.8 per cent in 1961. It 
gradually began to account for higher percentages of 26.2 in 1961 and 30.3 in 


2 
Spengler, J. J., and Duncan, 0. D., Demographic Analyses, Selected Readings, 
The Free Press of Glencoe, Glencoe, Illinois, Second Printing, °19635) pve 4a 


3 “eee 
Fertility Rates for Ontario Counties, Regions and Sub-regions, 1961-1969, 


(Mimeographed), Demographic Analysis Section, Economic Analysis Branch, Min- 
istry of Treasury, Economics and Intergovernmental Affairs, Toronto. 19719 
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Lovie heepropertionvoretiphersordersvorsbirthss—"third, fourth,efifth, tetc! 4) - 
to the total number of live births, increased from 1951 to 1961 but has since 
declined in all orders to register sharply reduced percentages. By 1971, the 
percentages declined in all the higher orders. During periods of high fertil- 
ity, the first two orders have accounted for a lower proportion of total live 
births while during periods of low fertility the first two orders accounted 

for higher proportions of the total number of live births (Table 12 and Table 
13). "A reduction in fertility is usually achieved at the expense of higher 
order births in families, that is by foregoing a third, fourth, etc., child in 


the family. 


"During the period of declining fertility (1927 to 1941) the proportion of 
first births increased by 48.8 per cent, and remained high during 1941-47. 
From 1947 to 1963 - a period of high fertility in Ontario - the proportion of 
first births fell by 28.8 per cent, and between 1963 and 1966 - a period of 


declining fertility - they increased by 26.3 per cent. 
"Conversely, the proportion of higher order births in families (six or more) 


TABLE 13 


LIVE BIRTHS BY ORDER OF BIRTH, ontartot 


CENSUS YEARS 1951 to 1971 


Orderioresirch 1951 1osee 1961 1966 1971 
lst Child 36,685 42,167 43,449 45,438 52,793 
2nd Child 32,652 37,635 39,146 34,581 39,521 
3rd Child 20,462 26,782 29.913 22,193 20,186 
4th Child 10,880 15,967 18,920 13,103 9,349 
5th Child 5,593 Bure 10,915 7,135 4,087 
6th Child 3,152 4.858 Eiey 3,961 2.073 
7th Child 1.946 2,833 3.573 2,227 1,070 
Reich tiarendeover Baas 4.472 5,580 3,293 1,399 
Not stated 12 46 10 ala! 17 
Total 114,827 143,516 eee faze 131,942 130,395 


Sources: rast pCaListicuve JoleandeLooleco.l971. Statistics: Canada, 


fa 
Unpublished data from Statistics Canada. 
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fell during the period 1927-1941 by 40.3 per cent, remained low during 1941-47, 
increased by 37.5 per cent between 1947 and 1963, and fell by 25.3 per cent be- 
tween 1963 and 1966." 


Marriage and Marriage Rates 


The rates of marriage influence the rates of fertility (Table 14). The rate in 
1951, which stood at 9.8 per thousand population, declined to 7.1 in 1961 and 
then showed an increase to 9.0 in 1971. The reason for the increase in the late 
1960's and early 1970's was due largely to the greater number of children born 
immediately after World War II who were reaching the most common ages for mar- 


riage. 


TABLE 14 


MARRIAGES, ONTARIO 


CENSUS YEARS 1941 to 1971 


Rate Percentage of 
Per 1,000 Brides Under 
Year Marriages Population Ze. Cars OLeAge 
1941 EN PAT A8) 11.4 6320 
1b )opt 45,198 o.8 67.8 
1961 44,434 lice’ foes 
Vy pAl 69,590 208 ome 


Source: Vital Statistics, Preliminary Annual Report, 
1971, Statistics Canada. 


Births to Unmarried Mothers 


The number of live births to unmarried mothers has shown an increase, especially 
during, and since, the 1960's (Table 15). An analysis of the age-specific birth 


rate among unmarried mothers shows that the rate has risen substantially in the 


4 , : 
Population Statistics - Ontario - 1969, (Mimeographed), Demographic Analysis 


Section, Economic Analysis Branch, Ministry of Treasury, Economics and Inter- 
governmental Affairs, Toronto, October, 1969, p. 19. 
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15-19 age group since 196355 


TABLE 15 


LIVE BIRTHS TO UNMARRIED MOTHERS, ONTARIO 
SELECTED YEARS 1941 to 1971 


hivesbircns 


Total to Unmarried Per 
Year Live Births Mothers Cent 
1941 Toe 2oe 3304 ig 
1951 114,827 BOs LES) 
1961 T7005 Be 450 Siege) 
1970 BSAn7I24 10,248 76 
1971 TS Oe 8,492 62.5 


Source: Vital Statistics, Preliminary Annual 
Report, 1971, Statistics Canada. 


Ages at Marriage 


The influence of age at marriage on fertility rates is most significant (Table 
12). Consequently, one would expect that lower ages at marriage along with 
higher rates of marriage would normally result in higher fertility rates. The 
average and median ages of brides and bridegrooms have been declining since 
1941 (Table 16). Although an increase in the rates of marriage occurred after 
1963, the rates of marriage during the decade of the 1960's remained below the 


rates observed for the decades of the 1940's and the 1950's. 


Between 1961 and 1966, there was a decrease in Canada in the proportion of 
women married in the age group 15-19 from 8.7 per cent to 7.6 per cent and in 
the age group 20-24 from 59.2 per cent to 55.4 per cent. One of the reasons 


given for this decrease is that "the males in marriageable ages are out-num- 


Ivison, C., "Trends in Marriage and Illegitimacy: A Comparative Study of 
Canada, the Provinces, and the Economic Regions of Ontario", Demography and 
Educational Planning, Monograph Series No. 7, The Ontario Institute for 
Studies in Education, Toronto, 1970, pp. 183-204. 
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bered by females in corresponding ages. The relative excess of eligible 
brides is the result of the customary practice of women selecting older males 
for marriage. The conditions of availability were unfavourable for women be- 
tween 1962 and 1966 or for the cohorts of women born between 1942 and 1946 
when the ratios in the number of males aged 20-24 to the number of females 
aged 18-20 were less than 100. The unfavourable situation for women may be 
because female children born in the baby-boom period reached marriageable 
ages while the appropriate grooms represented the smaller cohorts born during 
the depression period." 


TABLE 16 


AVERAGE AND MEDIAN AGES AT MARRIAGE OF SINGLE 
PERSONS (NEVER PREVIOUSLY MARRIED) , ONTARTO™ 


CENSUS YEARS 1941 to 1971 


Average Age at Marriage Median Age at Marriage 


Year Bride Groom Bride Groom 
1941 LNG PH hed pan TI Zon 
1951 ey | 26.5 259 24.4 
1961, Ite 250 2150 20 
1971 22.6 24.9 - = 


Sources: ead Statistics, 1969, Statistics Canada. 


crap mene’ data from Statistics Canada. 


Divorces and Divorce Rates 


The dissolution of marriages also affects fertility rates. In the past, di- 
vorce rates in Ontario and Canada have remained relatively low due mainly to 
the restrictions governing dissolution. In 1968, a new divorce law was en- 


acted by the Federal Parliament providing for the filing of divorce petitions 


George, M. V., "Trends in Population Growth in Canada with Special Reference 
to the Decline in Fertility", Canada Year Book 1970-71, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, Ottawa, 1971, pp. 217-218. 
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7 Traced 
on grounds other than adultery. Within a year of the enactment of this leg- 
islation, there was a substantial increase in the number of divorces granted 


(Table 17). 


In 1971, Ontario accounted for 41.1 per cent of all the divorces granted in 
Canada. While a good proportion of the divorces granted subsequent to 1968 
represented a backlog from previous years, it remains to be seen whether the 
liberalization of the law will result in a sustained divorce rate at the lev- 


els established during the years 1969 to 1971 inclusive. 


TABLE 17 


DIVORCES GRANTED, ONTARIO 


SELECTED YEARS 1941 to 1971 


Rate 

Per 100,000 

Year Divorces Population 
1941 950 LRM 
1951 251.09 G59 
1961 Zyl od 43.9 
1968 Ey lele 69.3 
1969 Lies 45 160.4 
1970 12,451 164.9 
1971 12,189 Looe 


Source: Vital statistics, Prelimin- 


ary Annual Report, 1971, 


Statistics ‘Canada. 


Women in the Labour Force 


The increasing participation of women in the labour force in Ontario has con- 
tributed to the decline in fertility. There are more wage earners among women 


today than ever before (Table 18). The number and percentage of women entering 


"the Divorce Act, 1967-68, Revised Statutes of Canada 1970, Vol. III, Chapter 
D-8, pp. 2499~2512., 
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the labour force have shown a marked increase since 1951. The number of fe- 
males to every thousand males in the labour force in Ontario in 1921° was? 21. 
By the year 1961, the figure had increased to ROT and by 1971 it had reached 
519. The participation rate of women in the labour force is the number of fe- 
male workers as a percentage of the female population 15 years of age and over. 
This rate has been steadily increasing and doubled during the period from 1921 


to, Loy 


TABLE 18 


WOMEN 15 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER IN LABOUR FORCE 
AND PARTICIPATION RATES, ONTARIO 


Slade! te i ei ee Ye ee ee 


CENSUS YEARS 1921 to 1971 


Labour Force 


Total Women Per Participation 
Year (000) (000) Cent Rate 
12 BY J BNE 194 LD 19S1 
1931 1,343 249 L8iao 20.6 
1941 L452 SWI) ANY 2203 
1951 1,883 444 2360 2000 
1961 2,393 692 Pears SV seq « 
1971 3,249 1 agg! ll @ 34.2 3950 


Source: Census of Canada, 192ZI¢ to, 1971. Statistics 
Canada. 


Education, Age at Marriage, and Fereriucy Rates of Married Working Women 


Married female workers in Ontario increased from 15.8 per cent of the female 


labour force in yan to 09, 2,per<centidin Toole and to 63.1 per cent in 


8 
"The Canadian Labour Force", General Review - Census of Canada 1961, Bulletin 


7.1-12, Catalogue: 99-522 (Vol: VII - Part: 1), Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
1967, p. 12-8. 


9 
Census of Canada 1951: General Review and Summary Tables, Vol. X, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, 1956, pp. 66-3 and 66-4. 


10 

Census of Canada 1961: Labour Force, Bulletin 3.1-11, 23-7-63, Catalogue: 
94-511 (Vol: III - Part: 1), Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, 1963, 
pp. 17-151 and 17-152. 
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December, (O71 The educational attainment by age groups in Canada is shown 


in Table 19. The average age at marriage of women in selected age groups in 
Canada and their levels of education are shown in Table 20. Because levels of 
educational attainment dictate the types of jobs that individuals are qualified 
to fill and that are available to them, many women pursue their education to 
higher levels. Consequently, because they are enrolled longer in educational 
institutions, the average ages at marriage tended to be higher at increased 


levels of education. 


TABLE 19 


LABOUR FORCE PARTICIPATION RATES FOR MARRIED WOMEN 


BY AGE AND YEARS OF SCHOOLING, CANADA, 1961 


Elementary Secondary University 
Less 5 and 

Age of Wife than 5 Over 1-3 4-5 Some Degree 
15 and over Tass ZO 31.0 40.6 4763 47.9 
20-24 Loe 3539 45.9 64.5 65.0 64.3 
25-34 19.9 LeU 2950 36.9 44.4 a es) 
35-44 18eZ 265.0 B24 Sie 6 44.0 44.6 
45-54 Z0R3 TM REST | B5 oD 43.6 Sow ney) 
55-64 Loe 20.8 Pai Bie 34.4 43.0 50.6 


serena in = So a ea li a et alin nt a et A a: + A te eM 
Source: Ostry, Sylvia, The Female Worker in Canada, Census Mono- 

graph, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, 1961, p.30. 
Pare ace eta etn en tls ER alt ei Ae tn Nea a 


THe Labour Force, December, 1971, Catalogue 71-001, Vol. 27, No. 12, Statis- 
tics Canada, Ottawa, January, 1972, p. 40. 
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TABLE 20 
AVERAGE AGE AT MARRIAGE OF EVER MARRIED WOMEN 


BY AGE AND YEARS OF SCHOOLING, CANADA, 1961 


Years of Schoolin 


Elementary University 
Age of or Less Secondary Some Degree 
Wife Average Age at Marriage 
25-29 20,5 200) 22-10 7a Wf 
35=39 21.79 220 23.96 2520 
45-49 baa |e 24.61 Pha PAF PEEPS) 


a ee UE EIEEE UES 


Source: Ostry, Sylvia, The Female Worker in Canada, 
Census Monograph, Dominion Bureau of Statis— 
tics, Ottawa, lvoe pe co. 


a 


Based on the same population sample, fertility rates were calculated for the 
women by age and schooling. -Table 21 shows the results for selected age 
groups. The two age groups, 20-24 and 25-29, that account for the highest 
percentages of live births showed lower rates of fertility at increased levels 
of education. The participation rate of women in the labour force, the propor- 
tion of married women in the female labour force, and the level of education 

of these married women all contribute to the determination of the fertility 


rates. 


Contraception and Fertility 


While many factors, such as the number of women who marry, the age at marriage, 
and the duration of marriages, contribute to changes in fertility rates, the 
most significant influence is the effective measures by which births are con- 
trolled within marriage. The oral contraceptive method has become the most 
widely practised method of birth control because of availability of the pill, 
its ease of use, and predictable results in the avoidance of unwanted pregnan- 
cies. The effect of general acceptance of this method is seen in the decline 
in birth rates, especially in the late 1960's. One writer has expressed the 


situation in these words: 


wy 


*6z °d *T96T SBmeIIO SSOTASTIVIS Jo Nesing uoTuTMog ‘ydeadouoW snsueD ‘epeueD UF ASyAOM oTeWaT YUL SeptaThs ‘k24SQ :280A1Nn0S 


*paTAIeMW ADASB UsUOM pueSNoY. razed wi0g UeIpTTuD jo ZEqUNN ;3920N 

Cie Lt €9T‘Z L6°ST 8977 0S *9T 76S°Z 80°IT 778° 67-SY 
GL°ET 90S°Z Se*ET ECS ¢ Start S8L‘Z 8L°8 796°€ 44-04 
90°€T 867°7 LTT 875 °Z 91°6 Lilie S8°L 8L9°€ 6€-SE 
68°7T hey CL ed 097°Z O€ *OT CES °< i LOZ yE-O€ 
LS°8Z 9ZE‘T 6€ °7Z 909‘T aA! 990°Z ¢Z°OT LzS‘Z 67-SZ 
€L°9S ESS €Z°SY OLL CleLe 997°T €9°6T 9LS‘T 7-02 
00°OOT = 60°64 €€Z 20°47 €69 S7E7e 0478 6T-ST 
SSOTPTTUO pote SSOTPT FY pote SSOTPTFUO posed SSSTPTTYO eoreu ~ 33TM | 
esequsoreg SET RS Lod asequeoieg ATT TI31Aaq asejusor1eg AQT[TI19g a8equsdiseg AATT EIA Jo a3y 

deisaq ATSISATUQ Aj TSASATUA oWOS hMellmnraaepuodsS ay ssey 10 AzejquoueTy 


UTTOOYDS JO sieez 


Bate Se ee ee ee 
T 


96T VGYNVO ONITIOOHOS dO SYVHA GNV HOV Ad 
NOWOM SSHIGTIHO dO FJOVINEONAd AGNV SALVA ALITILYGA 


T? ATaVL 


oie 


"The trend in fertility rates since 1959 fits in well with the hypothesis 


that the decline has been due to the widespread use of the contraceptive 


Dah Leta ws 


"Perhaps a major effect of the use of the pill might have been longer post- 
ponement of births and avoidance of unwanted conceptions mainly because of 


' Aig 
its greater efficiency than other contraception methods." 


An enquiry undertaken in Metropolitan Toronto in the mid 1960's to analyse 
the use of oral contraceptives on the basis of a probability sample of mar- 
ried women of childbearing ages, revealed that 28.9 per cent of the sample 
were using the pill at the time of the survey and that 31.3 per cent were 
using other methods of contraception.~~ Among those who were not using oral 
contraceptives, 21.1 per cent were planning to use them and 68.9 per cent 
did not intend to use oral contraceptives at all. The uncertain category 
constituted 10 per cent. Thus, about half the women in the sample were 
either using, or planning to use, oral contraceptives. Although this study 
indicates a substantial increase in the use of the pill since 1961, when it 
first became available on a prescription basis in Canada, the researchers 
concluded that the rapid increase in the levels of usage came to an end in 


1966.24 


Future Fertility 


Future fertility rates are hard to predict, mainly because of the many vari- 


ables that combine to account for fertility from year to year. The problem 


eecanece Years Book) 1970=/1 5 py 219. 


Sete bent J. D., Balakrishnan, T. R., and Kantner, J. R., "The End of Rapid 
Increase in the Use of Oral Anovulants? Some Problems in the Interpretation 
of Time Series of Oral Use Among Married Women", Demography, Vol. 7, No. 1, 
February, 1970, pp. 31-41. 

Sonitinehen J. D., Balakrishnan, T. R., and Kantner, J. R., "Time Series of 

Growth in Use of Oral Contraception and the Differential Diffusion of Oral 

Anovulents", Population Studies, Vol. XXIII, No. 1, March, 1969, pp. 43-51. 
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is that "We don't know why people get married when they do, nor what they base 
their decisions about birth intervals on, nor whether the woman (or the man) 
has an age in mind beyond which another child would be quite undesirable, nor 
what is considered to be a desirable age structure for a family - that is, the 
age structure of the children, but also the age difference ("generation gap") 


between children and parentawiae 


A reasonable observation about prospects for the future is that "As for abso- 
lute number of births and crude birth rate, they are likely to increase in the 
near future even if the current fertility rates do not increase, because of 

the expected increase in the size of the future childbearing population. Ac- 
cording to the DBS current population estimates and most recent population pro- 
jections (Series B), between 1968 and 1971, the number of women in the most re- 
productive age groups, 20-24 and 25-29, will increase from 829,000 to 952,200 
and from 682,800 to 795,000, Peseecuivel yauae 
that "Although the size of the family may decline, the numbers of births and 


Another authority has stated 


the crude birth rate in Ontario probably will increase slightly during the 
first half of the’ *70s. foward the close of the '70s, the number of young 
women entering prime childbearing ages will begin to fall, reflecting the low 
fertility after 1957, and births will then drop both in terms of numbers and 


‘ ; ; : ‘ i 
crude rates, unless there is some further alteration in childbearing patterns." u 


The various factors that influence fertility and the measures of fertility in- 
dicate the present tendency towards the formation of smaller family units. In 
a situation where both the husband and wife are wage earners, conditions are 


not so conducive to bringing up a family as in the traditional pattern, where 


dec N. B., "Evaluation and Assessment: Session on Fertility", Demography 
and Educational Planning, Monograph Series No. 7, The Ontario Institute for 
Studies in Education, Toronto, 1970, p. 244. 


mecerada Year Book 1970-71, p. 220. 
over iect: Betty, Ivison, Carol, and Bidani, Nirmala, Patterns and Trends in 


Ontario Population, Department of Educational Planning, The Ontario Insti- 
tute for Studies in Education, Toronto, 1972, p. 299. 
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the female limits her role to that of mother and housewife. Couples may limit 


the size of their families so that both parents may seek employment outside 


the home. 


Fertility Pattern and Enrolment 


An important conclusion to be drawn from the fertility pattern of the past few 
years and the reduced number of live births in the 1960's, is that school en- 
rolments will continue to decline, especially at the school entrance levels, 
for several years. The decline in enrolment will be acute first in the early 
years of the elementary school and then at the secondary level as the pupils 
move through the system. Maintenance of anything like the high levels of en- 
rolment of the 1960's could only be achieved as a result of large scale migra- 
tion of school-age children into the province. The prospects for such a de- 


velopment are slim or non-existent. 


The lack of in-depth research regarding fertility in Ontario in the early 
1960's, and before, meant that the opportunity to foresee the effect of this 
most important influence on future enrolments was not available to the deci- 
sion-makers and the few planners who might have benefited from it. Indeed, 
almost all aspects of possible research in demography have, until quite re- 
cently, received very little attention. We hope, however, that the growing 
awareness of the need for accurate information regarding population and its 
components, as essential elements in the planning processes, will generate 
enough interest and support to ensure meaningful research in demography in 
Ontario. Among the few studies that have been done, the work under the aus- 
pices of the Department of Educational Planning of The Ontario Institute for 
Studies in Education, and the Demographic Studies Section, Economic Analysis 
Branch, Ministry of Treasury, Economics and Intergovernmental Affairs are of 


special significance. 
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CHAPTER 6 
MORTALITY 


An important aspect of the study of population is the number of deaths that 
occur annually. Mortality rates in Canada have declined steadily during the 
period since World War II (Table 5 and Graph 7). In 1941, the general mor- 
tality rate was 10.4 per thousand population and in 1970 it was 7.4. It re- 
mained at the latter level in 1971. For a number of reasons, the mortality 
rates are higher for the male population than for the female population. In 
1941, the rates were 11.2 and 9.5 respectively while, by 1971, they had de- 
clined to 8.4 and 6.3. In the thirty years, the death rate for males showed 


a decline of 25.0 per cent while for females the decline was 33.7 per cent. 


The sharp reduction in infant mortality has contributed greatly to the ob- 
served decline in the general mortality rates. Between 1941 and 1971, the 
infant mortality rate per thousand live births dropped from 45.6 to 15.3, a 
decline of 66.4 per cent in the period. Among the contributing factors are 
research and innovations in medicine, improved hospital facilities, availa- 
bility of medical assistance and hospital accommodation, and a greater em- 


phasis in education on the importance and necessity of good health. 


Because the age structure of the population changes from year to year, crude 
mortality rates as expressed in terms of the number of deaths per thousand 
population tend to give a distorted picture if they are used to make compari- 
sons within specified time intervals. To overcome this deficiency, standard- 
ized or age-adjusted death rates are calculated using an arbitrary standard 
population, usually the actual population of one year as the denominator in 
the calculation of the death rates. Standardized rates express the death 
rates of the various years on a constant population and show the changes in 
death rates for different years on the basis of unchanged age and sex compo- 
sition of the population. The crude death rates and the standardized death 
rates for Ontario for the five-year intervals from 1941 to 1971 are shown in 
Table 22. The crude death rate declined from 10.4 in 1941 to 7.4 in 1971, 

or 28.8 per cent, while the standardized death rate declined from 10.4 in 1941 
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GRAPH 7 


MORTALITY RATES, ONTARIO 
1941p toms. 
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Source: Based on Table 22. 
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to 6.6 in 1971, or 36.5 per cent during the same years. The difference is 
due largely to changes in the age and sex composition of the population. The 
changes in the standardized rates indicate that the reduction in mortality in 


Ontario has been more significant than the crude rates indicate. 


TABLE 22 


1 


MORTALITY RATES BY SEX, ONTARIO 


CENSUS YEARS 1941 to 1971 


Crude Rate Standardized Rate 

Year Male Female Total Male Female Total 
1941 ieee oS) 10.4 E4 9.3 10.4 
1946 10.6 8.8 9.7 LOSS Se 9.3 
1951 10.6 825 9.6 9.9 aS Siow A 
1956 9.9 7.6 eet 9.6 6.8 Sl 
1961 9.3 eQ 8.2 9.2 GeZ 7.6 
1966, 9.0 6.6 Led 9.0 Dts Tee 
1971 8.4 Giles 724 8.4 iG 6.6 
Note: “Standardized to Canada 1956 Census Population. 


Sources: Vital Statistics, 1970, Statistics Canada. 


Soanabr ened data from Statistics Canada. 


The average age and median age of persons at death are also significant as in- 
' dicators of the number of years of life that individuals will have available 
for productive use in the community. The average age and the median age at 
death for the years 1941 to 1971 are shown in Table 23. Because of the influ- 
ence a particular age group can have on the calculation of averages, the me- 
dian age, which takes into account the actual number of deaths rather than the 
years lived, is a more meaningful measure in the determination of changes in 


mortality rates. 
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TABLE 23 


AGE OF DECEDENTS BY SEX, ontarto! 


CENSUS YEARS 1941 to 1971 


Average Age Median Age 
Year Male Female Male Female 
1941 Dee 60.7 65.0 68.9 
1946 Dik Give tse 7! 69.7 
1951 Hoey aie ee 66.8 pire 
1956 60.7 64517 67.8 1220 
1961 6173 66.0 6022 eves 
1966., (eye eth Giar 68.6 RE) 
1971 6379 69.3 68.6 oe 


Sources: avira Statistics, t97Owotatisticse 
Canada. 


eTrabin shed data from Statistics 
Canada. 


Age Specific Death Rates 


The mortality rates by specific age groups, when plotted on a graph, form a 
U-shaped curve. This is caused by the relatively high mortality rates at the 
infant level, the rapid decline through the first ten years of life, and then 
the gradual increase throughout life until a sharp rise occurs in the age 


group 55-59, which accelerates for succeeding age groups (Table 24). 


Because of the varying mortality rates by individual years, a change in the 
proportion of population of an individual year in an age group or in the total 
population can influence the mortality rates within that group or within the 
total population. For example, the age group 0-4, accounting for 7.9 per cent 
of the total population in 1941, made up 11.9 per cent in 1961. Because the 
infant mortality rate for children between live birth and first birthday is 
relatively high, an increase in the proportion of the population under one 
year in the age group 0-4 will tend to increase the mortality rate in this 
specific age group and in the total population if other influences remain con- 


stant. During the period 1941 to 1961, however, there were improvements in 


eh) 


TABLE 24 


MORTALITY RATES BY AGE GROUP, ONTARTO* 


CENSUS YEARS 1941 to 1971 


Age Group 194 ero4e0 = 1G5INee 19505 19518 = 1066) 8) 1971- 
Under 1 year™ 45.6 Sy hale) 30.9 Zoe 2 non 20a 13 
1-4 Zed Pa iio 3 eu 0.8 OF 
2-9 Le hed) Oew Os) Os5 Ooo 0.4 
10-14 sae) Os7 OG 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 
15-19 iss 1.0 ee ORD. 0.8 0.8 0.9 
20-24 Meg 1.4 ve se) TO 10 170 
25-29 2.0 Abas. abs deg 1.0 Wig) One 
30-34 eas LG MES. 13 Lod are Alp at 
35-39 ee Pacye | Parad Led ists) L20 iNeed! 
40-44 4.3 3.0 3.4 The Paes) Zao eae, 
45-49 Oa 5.8 5.4 4.8 4.8 4.6 4,3 
50-54 elt! 8.6 8.2 ste td Ske) (ES) 6.9 
32-99 1433 Slice eld oe, 2 cel dbp dha bys) tka aa 
60-64 22.0 ZO eL ae 19:59 1Se2 18.6 ify leat 
65-69 34.2 32.0 oka BOT 292 28.0 26.4 
70-74 Syehe te 49.1 47.9 46.6 45.3 LP ees 38.9 
75-79 88.3 Tisiene) eplinite: The) Le oad 68.6 60.9 
80-84 39 ie) SOI The L222) Tips 795) 10826 OG 
85+ 240.8 [Soro 22324 fea Deh) PAU Pd esl 1963 inf Siete 
Mortality rate 

for total 

population 10.4 9 / 9.6 Sis, SoZ TPs) 7.4 
Note: “The rates for those under one year of age are per thousand live 


births. All other rates are per thousand population. 


Sources: evieaT Statistics, 1970, Statistics Canada. 


unpubl ened data from Statistics Canada. 
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the control of diseases among infants, other medical advances, and extension 
of nursing and hospital services that resulted in a considerable decline in 
the mortality rate for infants, for the age specific group 0-4, and for the 


total population. 


The next two age groups, 5-9 and 10-14, which are considered to be the ages 

of elementary school attendance, accounted for 16.6 per cent of the total pop- 
ulation in 1941 (Table 2). By 1971, the proportion in these age groups had 
increased to 20.4 per cent. The mortality rates for each of these age groups 
declined from 1.0 per thousand population in 1941 to 0.4 in 1971. In the 30 
year period from 1941 to 1971, therefore, the decline in the mortality rate 
for children in these age groups was about 60 per cent. Population in the age 
group 15-19, which is the age group from which most of the secondary school 
enrolment is drawn, increased by 110.4 per cent during the period 1941 to 1971, 
and the mortality rates for this group declined by 30.8 per cent during the 


same period. 


The age groups from 20-24 to 60-64 showed an increase of 86.1 per cent in pop- 
ulation during the period 1941 to 1971. At the same time, there was a decline 
in the proportion of the total population in these age groups from 58.7 per 
cent in 1941 to 53.7 per cent in 1971. Im the age groups 65 years of age and 
over, the proportion of the total population was 8.0 per cent in 1941, 8.7 per 
cent in 1951, 8.1 per cent in 1961, and 8.4 per cent in 1971. The age-speci- 
fic death rates for the age groups 1-4 and 65-69 and over are shown in Table 
24. These rates reveal the extent of the decline in mortality for the period 


LOG et Oe.L (lc, 


Infant Mortality 


Infant mortality refers to the mortality among children between live birth and 
their first birthday. In 1941, Ontario recorded an infant mortality rate of 
45.6 per thousand live births (Table 24). By 1971, the rate had declined to 
15.3 per thousand live births, or a decrease of 66.4 per cent (Table 5 and 


Graph 8). Infant mortality is often considered in two categories, neonatal 
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GRAPH 8 


INFANT MORTALITY RATES BY SEX, ONTARIO 
1941 to 1971 


Rate Per Rate Per 
Thousand Thousand 
Live Births Live Births 
60 60 


50 


30 30 


20 20 


10 10 


0 cee fee eal errckioet ced ees 0 


1941 1946 lisppe 1956 1961 1966 ARS TTA 


Source: Based on Table 5. 
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mortality and postneonatal mortality (Table 25). 


Neonatal Mortality 


Neonatal mortality refers to the death of infants less than four weeks 
old. The mortality rates for this group have declined from 27.2 per 
thousand live births in 1941 to 10.9 in 1971, a decrease of almost 60.0 
per cent. Within the neonatal period, a further analysis deals with 
the deaths of infants less than one week old. The deaths of infants 
less than one week old together with foetal deaths of 28 weeks' or more 
gestation make up perinatal mortality. "The analysis of perinatal 
deaths is a relatively new statistical concept expressing an increased 
awareness among physicians that the underlying causes are the same re- 
gardless of whether the deaths occur before or after tesa: The 
perinatal death rate in 1941 was 49.2 per thousand but by 1971 it had 


declined to 18.8, a decrease of 61.8 per cent. 
Postneonatal Mortality 


Postneonatal mortality refers to the death of infants at least four 
weeks old but less than one year of age. The postneonatal death rate, 
which was 18.4 per thousand live births in 1941, had declined signifi- 


cantly to 4.4 by 1971, a decrease of 76.1 per cent. 
Causes of Death 


The causes of death among children under one year of age in Ontario in 1971 


are set out in the following classification: 


SS SS 


ihe ia 
Vital Statistics 1969, Catalogue No. 84-202, 1969, Dominion Bureau of Statis-— 
tics, Ottawa, February, 1972, p. 8 and p. 27. 
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Classification of Diseases Per Cent 


Anoxic and hypoxic conditions Pasi 
Congenital anomalies Eo eo 
Immaturity, unqualified 1339 
Accidental and violent deaths 6.7 


Influenza, pneumonia, bronchitis, 
emphysema, and asthma meee 
Other causes 3085 


For the age group 1-4, the major difference from the above categories is a 
rise in accidental and violent deaths from 6.7 per cent to 41.8 per cent. The 
incidence of accidental and violent deaths continues to lead in the number and 
percentage of deaths for the age groups from 5-14 to 35-44, Cancer emerges as 
the second major cause of death in the age group 5-14 and remains in that po- 
sition through the age group 65-74. Diseases of the heart appear as a classi- 
fication in the age group 20-24 and continue to increase in significance until 
they replace accidental and violent deaths as the number one cause of deaths 


in the age group 45-54, remaining in that position for the older age groups. 


Life Expectancy 


Using mortality rates for the population as a whole and age-specific mortality 
rates, life expectancy can be calculated and life tables prepared. Life tables 
show the gain or loss in years of human life based on variations of mortality 
rates as observed at different years in the past. The relatively high rate of 
infant mortality gives a lower life expectancy at birth, but after the first 
year, when the mortality rate declines, the life expectancy increases (Table 
26). 


Mortality and School Enrolment 


Since 1941, the reduction in infant mortality rates means that more children 


are surviving to enrol in school (Table 24). An article, which reports in- 


fant mortality rates by county and district, traces the decline from 1921.° 


anarratt, T. R., "An Analysis of Mortality Patterns in Ontario", Ontario Eco- 
nomic Review, Vol. 10, No. 4, September/October 1972, Ministry of Treasury, 
Economics and Intergovernmental Affairs, Toronto, 1972, pp. 14-15. 
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TABLE 26 


LIFE EXPECTANCY FOR SELECTED AGES, ONTARIO 


CENSUS YEARS 1931 to 1961 


Male 

DearsuoLe age 
Year ACSBLTth eee Z 3 4 
1931+ ihe S18 65.05 64.60 6346/ 63.06 
19417 64.55 66.74 66.11 65.18 64.31 
19517 66.87 68.34 67.51 66.62 65.71 
1961° 68. 32 69.14 68.24 O1.38 66. 38 

Female 

Years of Age 
Year Avani ry thee elo 2 3 4 
1931+ 63292 66.84 66.35 65557 64.73 
19411 68.43 70707. 69.32 68.45 G/s07 
19517 85 12.9 F206 7LELG 1 Orae 
1961° 74.40 75o5ae nT 401 173 LORDS 
Note: The average number of deaths over a three year 


period including the census year is used in 

the calculation of life expectancy for the cen- 
sus population. For example, the average num- 
ber of deaths for the years 1930, 1931, and 1932 
by single years of age and sex is used to cal- 
culate the life expectancy of the census popu- 
NEKepWeyay Yohe a lslen he 


Sources: tite Tables for Canada and Regions, 1941 and 
1931, Vital Statistics, Analytical Report No. 


4, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


cOrOvinCiet and Regional Life Tables, 1950-1952 - 


1955-1957, Reference Paper, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 


See reisinnaticil and Regional Life Tables, 1960-1962, 


Reference Paper, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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In recent years Ontario has had the lowest rate of infant mortality of any 
province in Ganedaaa While the decline in mortality rates in Canada and 
Ontario has been significant, it may be that, in the light of experience in 
some other countries, additional decreases can still be anticipated. For 
children of school age, five to 15, mortality rates are at their lowest and 
may well have reached a point where no further significant improvement can 


be expected, unless it is possible to reduce the number of accidental and 


violent deaths. 


“NicteSorayile Betty, Ivison, Carol, and Bidani, Nirmala, Patterns and Trends in 
Ontario Population, Department of Educational Planning, The Ontario Institute 
forsotudiesein Education.) loronto.e!0/2 sen.) oo. 


abe bs Demo 
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CHAPTER 7 
MIGRATION 


A migrant may be defined as a person who leaves his usual place of abode to 
take up residence elsewhere. This change may involve a move from one country 
to another, from one province to another within the same country, or from one 
municipality to another within the same province. Such transitions are usu- 
ally considered separately and under different names depending on the nature 
of the transition. The three types of migration considered in this report 


are international, interprovincial, and intraprovincial. 


International Migration 


An important factor contributing to Canada's growth in population has been 
and continues to be the large numbers of immigrants from various countries 
who have settled in this country over the years. From Confederation in 1867 
to the year 1970, the total number of immigrants was 9,844,995.7 The most 
significant period, during which the pattern of population growth in Canada 
was changed decidedly, has been that which began in 1901. The numbers of 
immigrants to Canada and the numbers and percentages of those who indicated 


Ontario as their province of destination are shown in Table 27 and Graph 9. 


In the years following the Second World War, large numbers of immigrants came 
to Canada. This was due mainly to the relaxation of admission requirements 
during this period. ''Postwar development in Canada brought about a need to 
change the existing immigration regulations. They remained restrictive with 
respect to enemy aliens, but were eased to assist in the humanitarian effort 
to relocate refugees and displaced persons and to help ease the growing labour 


P . : 2 
shortage during the post war period of economic growth." 


etmmieratton Statistics, Canada, 1970, Department of Manpower and Immigration, 
ineormattonscanada, OLLawa. orl. Dp. 2. 


seat backs W. E., The Impact of Immigration on Canada's Population, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, 1970, p. 17. 
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TABLE 27 


IMMIGRANTS TO CANADA AND TO onTARTO+*? 


1901 to 1971 


Percentage 
pe NN of Immigrants 
Year Canada Ontario* to Ontario 
1901 49,149 6,208 12.6 
1911 311,084 80,035 PR V7} 
1921 91,728 $15) 5) Sits! Yeh Tf 
1931 27 a0 Vid SUMS 44.7 
1941 9,329 3,305) Sfeqal 
1942 72016 Sipe eB) 43.8 
1943 8,504 ha (stsy74 AG). 8 
1944 12,801 Sean 41.9 
1945 Boi ee 9,342 Ska J 
1946 71,719 29,604 “ke 6! 
1947 64,127 35,043 Saye tf 
1948 125,414 OL, O21 49.1 
1949 CIS eaky/ 48,607 Sl (8) 
1950 Us, ale 39,041 52.0 
1951 194,391 104,842 53.9 
1952 164,498 86,059 Sy2e8' 
1953 168,868 90,120 Ssh 4 
1954 SYA, 72737) 83,029 53.8 
1955 109 ,946 o7 76s D2 
1956 164,857 90 ,662 Bejg( 
1957 282,164 147,097 SPAe ab 
1958 124,851 63,853 ee: 
1959 106,928 55,976 bya as 
1960 104,111 54,491 S23 
1961 71,689 36,518 50.9 
1962 74,586 By) Ao) 49.9 
1963 93191 49,216 BAGS: 
1964 112,606 61,468 54.6 
1965 146,758 1 AOZ D435 
1966 194,743 107,621 BG), 8 
1967 ZL2 SHO 116,850 Sy ath 
1968 183,974 XS), AUS 523 
1969 IGG, Sy si 86,588 53.6 
1970 YA). 708} SOMiS2 bY 7 
1971 121,900 64,357 Byats 


a (2 terb t  isaNL  S  n ae 
Note: Intended province of destination. 


Sources: 1 immigration Statistics Canada, 1956 to 1971, 
Department of Manpower and Immigration, Ottawa. 


*population Statistics Ontario - 1969, Economic 
Anfalysis Branch, Economic and Statistical Ser- 
vices Division, Department of Treasury and Eco- 
nomics, Toronto, 1969. 
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In 1957, a record number of immigrants was admitted to Canada - 282,164 - a 
figure not reached since the years immediately preceding World War I. In 
1947, the immigrants who came to Ontario numbered 55.4 per cent of the total 
for Canada. The largest number who ever came to Ontario was 147,097 in 1957, 
or 52.1 per cent of the total. The decade from 1950 to 1959 inclusive saw 


the largest number of immigrants ever to arrive in Ontario. 


The numbers of immigrants to Ontario, classified by ethnic origin for the pe- 
riod 1946 to 1961 and by country of last permanent residence for the period 
1962 to 1971, are shown in Table 28. From 1946 to 1961, 33.9 per cent of all 
immigrants to Ontario were from Great Britain, with the second largest group 
from Italy, and the third largest from Germany. Immigrants from other Euro- 
pean countries, principally the Netherlands, Scandinavia, Austria, Hungary, 
Yugoslavia, Poland, and Russia, accounted for 29.0 per cent of all immigrants 


during this period. 


The ten years from 1962 to 1971 inclusive showed a different pattern in the 
flow of immigrants to Ontario. Of all those who came to Canada after 1946, 
nearly 41.8 per cent arrived during the decade referred to. Those who showed 
Great Britain as their country of last permanent residence accounted for 27.4 
per cent of the total during the period 1962 to 1971. Immigrants from France 
showed a small increase in the number and percentage in the same period. The 
most dramatic increase occurred in the flow of immigrants from the United 
States: nearly 51.6 per cent of all immigrants from that country during the 
last twenty-six years have arrived since 1962. The political and social 
problems in the United States may well have contributed to this unprecedented 
flow of United States citizens to Ontario and to the other provinces. In On- 
tario during the past twenty-six years, 31.2 per cent of the immigrants have 
been from Great Britain; 15.9 per cent, from Italy; and 8.4 per cent, from 
Germany. Other European countries accounted for 26.2 per cent; the United 


States, 7.5 per cent; and all other parts of the world, 10.0 per cent. 
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Ages of Immigrants 


From 1961 to 1971, the age group 20-24 consistently accounted for the 
largest number of immigrants to Ontario each year (Table 29). The total 
for the period was 164,900, or 20.2 per cent. The second largest age 
group, 25-29, accounted for 142,991, or 17.5 per cent. The combination 
of the age groups 20-24, 25-29, and 30-34, accounted for 393,742. .0redase 
per cent of all immigrants to Ontario. These figures reflect Canada's 
policy, which encourages the immigration of adults under 35 years of age. 
This preference is based on the desire to have an immigrant population 
young enough to enter the labour market promptly and thus contribute to 
the economy of the nation. For this reason, applicants for admission to 
Canada who are under 35 years of age receive a favourable weighting under 
the eligibility criteria designed for the selection of prospective immi- 


grants. 


The age groups 0-4, 5-9, 10-14, and 15-19, are of the most immediate im- 
portance in any consideration of school enrolments. The age group 0-4 
registered an increase in the number of admissions to Ontario from 3,034 
in 1961 to a high of 11,852 in 1966. Thereafter, a decline began and re- 
sulted in only 5,322 admissions in 1971. The total for the period 1961 
to 1971 inclusive, however, was 76,859, the great majority of whom were 


of school age in the years 1965 to 1969. 


Since trends for the age group 0-4 were also applicable to the age groups 
5-9, 10-14, and 15-19, these groups also had a substantial impact on the 
school population. By 1971, the reduction in the total number of immi- 
grants since 1968 had brought the numbers in these three age groups to 


levels slightly in excess of those existing in 1960. 


The reduction in the number of immigrants to Canada results from the 


3the Canada Gazette, Part II, Vol. 101, No. 17, SOR/67-434, September 13, 1967, 
Schedule A, Section 1(e), Queen's Printer, Ottawa, 1967, p. 59. 
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slower pace in the high level of economic activity and the resulting in- 
crease in unemployment that Canada has experienced in recent years. 
Since applications of prospective immigrants are considered on the basis 
of criteria that give considerable weight to the availability of jobs 
for the skills possessed by each applicant, it seems unlikely that the 
numbers of immigrants in 1970 and 1971 will be exceeded in the immediate 
future. The liberalized immigration policy in effect in the middle 
1960's has been the subject of considerable criticism in recent years 
because of the shortage of jobs. Unless the unemployment problem can be 
reduced considerably, it may even be that tighter restrictions will be 
applied, resulting in even lower numbers of immigrant arrivals to Ontario. 
Because of fluctuations in the demands for the skills of immigrants cre- 
ated by economic conditions, which are sometimes subject to change on 
short notice, it is important that those persons who have the responsi- 
bility for educational planning be knowledgeable about developments in 
these areas and take into account the impact of increasing or decreasing 


immigration among the age groups of school age. 


Emigration of residents of Canada and Ontario to other parts of the world 
has received little attention, and statistics on this aspect of migration 
are sadly lacking. For the most part, reliance has to be placed on data 
collected by other countries about the number of aliens admitted by them 
to obtain information about the number of Canadians who take up residence 
elsewhere. The majority of people who leave Canada are assumed to go to 
the United States or to the United Kingdom. During the period 1946 to 
1966, a total of 870,109 Canadians are reported to have emigrated to those 
two countries, with the former accounting for 81 per cent and the latter 
for 19 per acti. Another estimate of emigration of Canadian-born to the 


United States indicates an average of 19,000 emigrants per year during 


+ population Statistics Ontario - 1969, Economic Analysis Branch, Economic and 


Statistical Services Division, Department of Treasury and Economics, Toronto, 
October, 1969, p. 30. 
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the years 1955 to 1960.> Traditionally, the "pull" factor of economic 


opportunities has attracted many emigrants from Canada to the United 


Restate 


Interprovincial Migration 


Migration between provinces includes those who come from another province to 
live in a province (in-migrants) and those who leave it to live in another 
province (out-migrants). The interaction of these two types of transfer re- 
sults in a net gain or a net loss for a particular province. Migration causes 
a redistribution of population within a province, between provinces, and with- 
in a nation. Stone has emphasized that "Migration is an important symptom of 
economic and social conditions. It is connected with the changes in economic 
structure which tend to be concentrated at particular points in the spatial 
distribution of economic activity. 

"In effecting the redistribution of population, migration influences the demo- 
graphic and socio-economic composition of population in particular regions and 
thus influences their growth potential and- the extent to which they experience 
certain social and economic prob ient= Redistribution of population also re- 


sults in the reallocation of skilled labour. 


The mobility of Canadians from one province to another is one aspect of migra- 


tion that until recently has not been studied in any great detail. Two impor- 


“email: T. J., The Migration of Canadian-born Between Canada and the United 


States, 1955 to 1968, Research Branch, Program Development Service, Depart- 
ment of Manpower and Immigration, Queen's Printer, Ottawa, 1969, p. 5. 


6 y : , ; : 
Officer, L. H., and Smith, L. B. (Editors), Canadian Economic Problems and 
Policies, McGraw-Hill Company of Canada Limited, Toronto, 1970, p. 151. 


7 : ' 4 
Stone, L. 0., Migration in Canada: Regional Aspects, Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, Ottawa, 1969 5"p. 3. 


ay. 


8 : 
tant volumes, me based on the census in 1961, deal with past trends in migra- 
tion within Canada. These studies provide a "gain or loss" analysis of popu- 
lation through migration for each of the provinces and they show that Ontario 


has consistently had a net gain from interprovincial migratdon._> 


Intraprovincial Migration 


Migration within a province, such as movement from rural to urban areas or ur- 
ban to rural, or other combinations, is designated as intraprovincial migra- 
tion. Very little research has been done on migration within Ontario. A major 
limitation among a multiplicity of problems associated with migration analysis 
is the lack of adequate data at the county and district levels. Information on 
the numbers of people moving into a community during a specific period of time 
is practically non-existent. An attempt to meet the difficulty is called the 
"vital statistics method". This procedure involves an indirect calculation 
using the process of elimination whereby the natural increase during an inter- 
censal period is subtracted from the total increase for that period. The re- 
sult is the net number of migrants. Although this method yields the net re- 
sults, it does not reveal the volume or the extent of the two variables, the 
number of those who arrive (in-migrants) and the number of those who leave 


(out-migrants) from which the net is derived. 


Recent analysis of data pertaining to migration within Ontario between 1951 
and 1966, indicates that the migration patterns were largely determined by the 
decision of new immigrants to settle in this province and that immigrants rep- 


resented between 50 and 100 per cent of net in-migration to those counties 


ery id: 


pcecrees M. V., Internal Migration in Canada: Demographic Analyses, Census 


Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, 1970. 


10vi gration in Canada: Regional Aspects, p. 10. 
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which have shown a gain in population through migration. 


Another source of information and analysis of past trends in net migration 


during the period 1941 to 1966 is provided by the Ontario Department of Trea- 


sury and Economics. 


Migration and Enrolment in Schools 


Net migration is an important factor in the determination of school enrolment. 
All three types of migration - international, interprovincial, and intraprovin- 
cial - contribute to an increase or decrease in population. School enrolments 
are similarly affected, depending on the age levels of the population changes. 
International and interprovincial migration have traditionally had the greatest 
effect on enrolment patterns in Ontario. Although intraprovincial migration 
plays a significant role in altering the enrolment pattern in specific school 
jurisdictions, its effect from year to year is less dramatic than the increase 
in school population as a result of the influx of children from other provinces 


within Canada or from abroad. 


International Migration of School Age Children 


Table 30, Graph 10 and Graph 11 show the number of immigrants by age 
groups who were 19 years of age and under for the years 1961 to 1971 in- 
clusive. For each of these years, immigrants of school age and potential 
school age accounted for more than one-quarter of the total number of im- 
migrants to the province. In each of the years 1965 and 1966, they ac- 
counted for a high of 34.4 per cent of the total. The largest number was 
in 1966 when 37,210 were admitted. Beginning in 1967, the total number 


in the age groups 19 and under showed a decline, which has continued in 


igh | APRS tes. 
MacLeod, Betty, Ivison, Carol, and Bidani, Nirmala, Patterns and Trends in 


Ontario Population, Department of Educational Planning, The Ontario Institute 
for Studies in Education, Toronto, 1972, p. 204. 


12 : hepa 
Population Statistics Ontario - 1969, pp. 28-42. 
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GRAPH 10 


IMMIGRANTS TO ONTARIO 19 YEARS OF AGE AND UNDER AND OF ALL AGES 
1960 to 1971 


(In Thousands) (In Thousands) 
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Source: Table 30. 


GRAPH 11 


IMMIGRANTS TO ONTARIO 19 YEARS OF AGE AND UNDER BY AGE GROUP 
19607 Fo 7197 
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each subsequent year. This reflected the decline in the total number of 


immigrants of all ages that began in 1968 and that has continued to 1971. 


In 1971, among the four age groups of immigrants 19 years of age and un- 
der, the age group 0-4 made up almost 30 per cent of the total and was 
the largest single category. Those who were 5-14 years of age, which is 
roughly the elementary school period, constituted 45 per cent of all 
those under 19 years of age. Since a breakdown of the number of immi- 
grants by single years of age is not available, it is difficult to esti- 
mate the number of 14-year-olds who may be beyond the elementary school 
level. But the figure of 45 per cent for the proportion of those of ele- 
mentary school age seems reasonable. The proportion in the age group 
15-19 is slightly in excess of one-quarter of those 19 years of age and 
under and is the group from which most of the secondary school students 
are drawn. It is more difficult to determine the number who actually en- 


rol because of the end of compulsory attendance at age 16. 


Interprovincial Migration of School Age Children 


Accurate statistics of annual interprovincial migration of school age 
children are not available. Statistics comin = provides estimates of 
the net number of children transferring into or out of each province 
based on reports of the Family Allowance Division, Department of National 
Health and Welfare (Table 31). These estimates show a net gain of mi- 
grants to Ontario with the exception of the years 1960-61 and 1961-62 
(Table 32). The year 1965-66 and the years 1969-70 and 1970-71 show un- 


usually large net gains for Ontario. 


13 tnterprovincial Movement of Children in Canada, Catalogue 81-216 - Annual - 


Education Division, Statistics Canada, Ottawa, 1971. 
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Impact of International and Interprovincial Migration on School 


Enrolment 


Published erat ier Cock show that during the period from 1961-62 to 
1971-72, the total number of students admitted from outside the 
province to the elementary and secondary schools of Ontario ranged 
from a low of 20,317 in 1961-62 to a high of 36,729 in 1966-67 
(Table 31 and Graph 12). The grand totals of enrolment from out- 
side Ontario are derived from the number of immigrants 19 years of 
age and under from other countries and the estimated number of arri- 
vals from other provinces whose age limits, 18 and under, were with- 


in those that determine eligibility for Family Allowance benefits. 


The proportion of the enrolment from outside Ontario attributable 
to each of international migration and interprovincial migration is 
difficult to determine since there are many unknowns about the de- 
tails of these transitions. In spite of these limitations, some 
calculations can be made about the number of admissions to school 


from the number of new arrivals to Ontario. 


(a) Elementary 


In 1961-62, the total of the admissions to elementary schools 
from outside the province was 17,665. If it is assumed that 
all international migrants in the age groups 5-14 are of ele- 
mentary school age, then 4,938 were included in the 17,665. 
The remainder of 12,729 students admitted must, therefore, 
have come from other provinces within Canada. Statistics 
Canada estimates that in 1961-62, the total of all migrant 
arrivals to Ontario aged 18 and under from other provinces 
was 27,872. Consequently, the difference between 27,872 and 


12,727, or 15,145, is the estimated number of interprovincial 


14 
Reports of the Minister of Education, 1961) to 1977- 
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GRAPH 12 


MIGRATION AND ENROLMENT FROM OUTSIDE ONTARIO 
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Table 31. 


Source 


migrants in the age group 0-4 and the age group 15-18 who were 
not of elementary school age. The same procedure can be used 


to arrive at comparable figures for the years since 1961-62. 


(b) Secondary 


Again, using the data for 1961-62, the admissions to the secon- 
dary schools from outside Ontario numbered 2,652. If it is 
assumed that they all came from the age group 15-19 of the 
international migrants and the age group 15-18 of the inter- 
provincial migrants, the figures are 3,342 and 15,145, minus 
the numbers in the age group 0-4. Since the numbers in each 

of the specific age groups 0-4 and 15-18 of the interprovincial 
migrants are unknown, the best that can be said is that the 
2,652 are drawn from the total of 3,342 plus 15,145, or 18,487 
minus the number in the age group 0-4 of the interprovincial 
migrants. This is, of course, an unsatisfactory basis of cal- 
culation, but it is the best available because of the defi- 


ciencies in the statistical data. 


In any case, while the data showing new enrolments of those arriving 
in the province as a result of international and interprovincial 
migration and while the enrolment in a particular school may show 

an increase as a result of this migration, the really significant 
figure, in so far as the province as a whole is concerned, is the 

net migration. Again, because of deficiencies in the data and in- 
formation, it is not known what the annual net increase is to Ontario 
as a result of international migration. Data are provided to show the 
net migration for interprovincial movement (Table 32 and Graph 13). 
For 1969-70 and 1970-71, these figures were substantial at 18,335 

and 15,323 respectively, the highest levels attained in twenty-five 


years. 


If the data for 1970 and 1970-71 are used to illustrate the origin 
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of those who enrolled from outside Ontario, the difficulties due 

to lack of adequate data can be illustrated. In 1970, there were 
10,236 immigrants in the 5-14 age groups. Consequently, it can be 
assumed that all of these enrolled in elementary schools. In addi- 
tion, 6,196 immigrants were in the 15-19 age group, but it cannot be 
assumed that all of them enrolled in school. However, if all of 
them had enrolled, the total from immigration in both elementary 
and secondary schools would have been 16,432. The best that can 

be said about these figures is that between 10,236+ and 16,432 en- 
rolled in school. There are, of course, no figures on the numbers 
who left Ontario to go to other countries; so it is impossible to 
arrive at an accurate net enrolment figure for international move- 


ment. 


The data for interprovincial transfer is even more inadequate. 

While the estimate based on Family Allowance data shows that in 
1970-71 there were 42,148 transfers to Ontario from other provinces, 
this figure is for all those 18 years of age and under. This in- 
cludes the age group 0-4, not yet of school age, and those beyond 
compulsory school age of 16 who may have decided to quit school. 
Both these factors would tend to reduce the number enrolled. On 
the other hand, a small number beyond 18 years of age may have en- 
rolled in the senior grades of the secondary school. As an outside 
figure, however, the total of 16,432 plus 42,148 would give a total 
of 58,580. The fact that 33,031 actually enrolled leaves a differ- 
ence of 25,549. The latter figure may account for immigrants in 
the age group 16-19 who did not enrol in school, those in the age 
group 0-4 of the interprovincial migrants, and those 16-18 who 
decided not to continue school after transfer to Ontario. But the 
degree to which dependence must be placed on conjecture about school 
enrolment within these age groups indicates the inadequacy of the 
data. When, to these difficulties, is added the lack of knowledge 
of the net enrolment as a result of transfers to other countries 


and provinces, the problem of planning for the education of new 
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arrivals is compounded. The limitations of statistics presently 
being collected and published and the lack of research pertaining 
to the large numbers of students being absorbed into the schools 


of Ontario each year are deficiencies that must be overcome. 


Statistics provided at the time of immigration identify the intended 
province of destination of arrivals but do not necessarily indicate 
the number of new arrivals who ultimately settle in any one province. 
Consequently, it is not known how many move on from Ontario to 
another province nor how many change their minds and settle in On- 


tario. 


Intraprovincial Migration of School Age Children 


The high mobility of residents of Ontario is illustrated by the number 
of admissions by transfer of pupils formerly enrolled in other schools 
within the province (Table 33 and Graph 14). At the elementary level, 
the admissions by transfer rose from a total of 201,876 in 1957-58 to 

a high of 328,566 in 1969-70 and have since declined slightly. The 
figure of 320,488 in 1971-72 was almost 65.0 per cent of all admissions 
in that year and 22.0 per cent of the total enrolment in the same year. 
At the secondary level, the number of admissions by transfer rose from 
16,300.in 1957-58 to a high of 45,755 in 1971-72. The figure of 45,755 
was 21.6 per cent of all admissions in the latter year and 8.0 per cent 
of the total enrolment in the same year. In 1971-72, the total of all 
admissions by transfer for both levels was 366,243 out of a total of all 
admissions of 705,827, or 51.9 per cent. The remaining 48.1 per cent 
was made up mainly of those who enrolled in school for the first time, 
of those promoted from elementary to secondary schools, of those who 
entered the public system from private schools, and of those who were 


admitted from outside the province. 


There are several factors that account for the large numbers of pupils 


who transfer from one school to another within the province. Among these 
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GRAPH 14 


ADMISSIONS BY TRANSFER WITHIN PROVINCE 
TO ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS, ONTARIO 


1952-58 to-1971-72 
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is population redistribution because of expanded economic development 

or economic recession in a particular geographic area. The location of 
new housing subdivisions attracts families to them and may result in 

the release of accommodation to be occupied by still other families. 

The shifting of school attendance boundaries, to alleviate problems of 
over and under utilization of school accommodation within a specific 
geographic area, has been an important factor and may become even more 
significant in the future. The change of taxation support of parents 
between Roman Catholic Separate Schools accounts for a considerable num- 
ber of transfers. Regional development plans currently being undertaken 
in Ontario will tend to increase the number of transfers in the future. 
We can conclude then that the movement of families will continue to re- 
sult in a high ratio of transfers among school age children and that 

the trend for the decade ahead is likely to be towards a still greater 
proportion who will move from one school to another. The magnitude of 
this mobility will be an important factor for school boards and their 
staffs to take into account in the planning they do for the education 


of their school-age population. 


isis: 


CHAPTER 8 
ENROLMENT 


In 1946-47, there were 662,858 students attending the elementary and secondary 
schools in Ontario, or 16.2 per cent of the total population of the province 
(Table 34, Graph 15, Graph 16, and Graph 17). By 1956-57, the enrolment was 
1,097,501, or 20.3 per cent of the population. The increase during the ten 
year period was 434,643, or 65.6 per cent. By 1966-67, there were 1,800 ,897 
students enrolled or 25.9 per cent of the population, an increase of 64.1 per 
cent in the period 1956-57 to 1966-67. For the twenty-year period, 1946-47 to 
1966-67, the increase in enrolment was 1,138,039, or 171.7 per cent. The mag- 
nitude of this increase is brought sharply into focus by a comparison with the 
increase of 70.1 per cent in the total population during the same twenty-year 
period: the enrolment in the schools increased by almost two and a half times 


the increase in the general population. 


In the five-year period ending in 1971-72, the enrolment further increased by 
230,463 or 12°8"per cent,, to 2,031, 360 students. The percentage of the popu- 
lation enrolled stood at 26.4 in 1971. The ratio of the school enrolment to 

provincial population increased over the years because of factors such as the 
greatly increased number of births, more immigration, extension of kindergar- 


ten classes, and the higher retention rates at the secondary school level. 


Elementary 


In 1946-47, there was a total of 539,012 students enrolled in the Public 
Schools and the Roman Catholic Separate Schools (Table 34). By 1956-57, the 
number was 911,896. With some allowance having to be made for the change in 
accounting methods from net enrolment to total enrolment, the increase was 
about 65.7 per cent. About 73 per cent of the increase was in the Public 
Schools and 27 per cent in the Separate Schools. During the next decade, 
from 1956-57 to 1966-67, the enrolment at the elementary level rose to 
1,364,871, or an increase of almost 50 per cent. Of the increase of Ne Ae W oe 


the Public Schools accounted for 60 per cent, a drop of 13 per cent when com- 
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GRAPH 15 


ENROLMENT IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, ONTARIO 
1946-47 to 1971-72 
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pared with the previous decade. Correspondingly, the share of the increase 
in the Separate Schools went up from 27 per cent to 40 per cent. It is obvi- 
ous that a trend had begun which not only had significance for expansion of 
educational facilities and programs at the time but also had implications for 


future growth in the two systems. 
Annual Increase 


On the basis of gross enrolment figures, the increase in elementary school 
enrolment in 1947-48 was 2 per cent over the enrolment in 1946-47 

(Table 35). Thereafter, the rate of increase was over 3 per cent until 
it more than doubled in the year 1951-52. The highest rate of increase 
recorded was in 1952-53 at 8.9 per cent. From that point on, except for 
minor increases in 1956-57 and 1957-58, there was a gradual decline in 
the rate of increase until it reached the low point of .6 per cent in 
1970-71. In 1971-72, an actual decline of .6 per cent was recorded. 

The annual increase in the numbers enrolled reached a high of 59,221 in 
1957-58 and then began to decline until it reached 9,371 in 1970-71. 

The first actual decrease occurred in 1971-72 when there were 8,648 fewer 
students enrolled. During the period 1964-65 to 1967-68, increases in 
enrolments fluctuated in the range of 45,309 to 40,181. But in 1968-69, 
there was a substantial decline to 25,538, which was sustained in the 
next year at 25,527. Again in 1970-71, another decline in the increase 
took place, followed by an actual decrease in enrolment of 8,648 in 
1971-72. It is evident that after 1967-68 the statistics support a posi- 
tion of caution in terms of expansion of educational facilities and pro- 


grams. 


Enrolment as Proportion of Population 


In 1946-47, total gross enrolment in the elementary schools as a propor- 
tion of the total population was 13.2 per cent (Table 34). This percen- 
tage increased each year until it reached a high point of 19.7 per cent 


in 1967-68, or 6.5 per cent higher than in 1946-47. Since 1967-68, it 
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has declined each year to 18.9 per cent in 1971-72. Therefore, the net 
increase between 1946-47 and 1971-72 was 5.7 per cent. During the period 
1946-47 to 1971-72, the enrolment in Public Schools as a proportion of 
the total population increased steadily from 10.8 per cent based on net 
enrolment in 1946-47 to 14.0 per cent based on gross enrolment in 1964- 
65. It remained almost constant at 14.0 per cent for the next five years 
before it declined to 13.4 per cent in 1971-72. The comparative percent- 
ages of 10.8 and 13.4 mean that there was a net increase of 2.6 per cent. 
In the Roman Catholic Separate Schools, the proportion of enrolment to to- 
tal population rose from 2.7 per cent based on net enrolment in 1946-47 

to a high of 5.6 per cent based on gross enrolment in 1966-67, before it 
dropped back to 5.5 per cent in 1971-72, a net change between 1946-47 and 
1971-72 of 2.8 per cent. 


A highlight of the enrolment pattern in the 1950's and 1960's was the in- 
creased rate of absorption of those aged 5-14 into the elementary schools 
(Table 36). In 1946, the total population of Ontario was 4,093,000. Of 
this number, 631,800 or 15.4 per cent were within the ages 5-14. In 1970, 
the total population was 7,637,000, and the number aged 5-14 was 1,582,300, 
or 20.7 per cent. In the period 1946 to 1970, therefore, the proportion 
of the total population in the age group 5-14 increased from 15.4 per cent 
in 1946 to a high of almost 21.0 per cent in the years 1966, 1967, and 
1968, before it began to decline slightly. By 1970, the percentage was 
20.7. These changes took place within a total population that increased 


from 4,093,000 in 1946 to 7,637,000 in’ 1970, 8or 86.6" penecent. 


Program Influences on Enrolment 


The introduction of new programs in some schools and the extension of 
other programs are among the factors that have been responsible for some 
increase in enrolment. Kindergarten classes and special education pro- 
grams are two examples. In 1946-47, the enrolment in kindergartens in 
the Public Schools and Roman Catholic Separate Schools together was 
26,706 (Table 37 and Table 38). Almost all of these were in senior kin- 
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dergartens for five-year-olds. By 1969-70, senior kindergartens wer 
extended into many other school board jurisdictions, including those 
rural areas, and junior kindergartens for four-year-olds had been prc 
vided in many urban centres. The enrolment in both types in 1969-70 
was 158,365, an increase of 493 per cent between 1946-47 and 1969-70. 
In 1970-71, total enrolment in kindergartens began to decline, with th 
result that there were 149,148 enrolled in 1971-72. If the years 1946- 
47 and 1971-72 are used for comparative purposes, the increase in enrol 
ment in kindergartens is 13.5 per cent of the increase in total enrol- 


ment in the elementary schools. 


Between 1946-47 and 1971-72, enrolment in special education programs in- 
creased substantially. Until 1968-69, the pertinent statistics were re- 
ported under the designation of "auxiliary" and thereafter as "special 
education". The significant growth years were during the 1960's. In 
the period from 1946-47 to 1971-72, the numbers reported as being in 
these programs indicated an increase of 566 per cent in enrolment in 
special education programs. There was, therefore, a very considerable 


growth in special education in excess of the growth in total enrolment. 
Retention of Students 


Part of the increase in total enrolment in the elementary schools can be 
attributed to the higher retention rates of those who remained in school 
until successful completion of their programs (Table 39). In the school 
year 1946-47, there were 17,634 students who "ceased to attend any 
school". This group constituted close to 3.3 per cent of the enrolment 
reported in September, 1946. The number who left during the school year 
1968-69 was 3,347 or a negligible 0.2 per cent of the enrolment in Sep- 
tember, 1968. The change can be attributed to a number of factors in- 
cluding the construction of schools in remote areas, extended and im- 
proved school bus transportation, provision for payment on behalf of sti 
dents who have to live away from home, compulsory attendance until the 


age of sixteen, better health care, improved economic conditions, and < 
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RETIREMENTS TO ENROLMENT IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, ONTARIO 


School 


Year Enrolment Retirements~ Per Cent 
1946-47 539,012 17,634 Jeo 
1947-48 550,035 Lon Loy 269 
1948-49 571,459 153956 2.0 
1949-50 5925/26 esa eet 7 As 250 
1950-51 612,182 14,056 Le 
1951-52 654,506 PAs Teh ZaD 
1952-53 D209 2 LZ FLD ro 
1953-54 768,397 14,818 1.9 
1954-55 821736 P2102 Sh as) 
1955-56 863,614 ult aay Sy ie) Le 
1956-57 911,896 Leno 14 
1957-58 O77 es e7. 12,444 NEES | 
1958-59 120275095 2G eeZ 
1959-60 1,081,649 L2 ooze Lei 
1960-61 Lee 26e33S 10,989 Le 
1961-62 the SR Shel ehers' 12,004 ed @) 
1962-63 ilo .ULo TVyazo 1.0 
1963-64 Ly233 164 OeL62 oi 
1964-65 275,475 8,418 a 
1965-66 1,320,043 6,847 “ie 
1966-67 D564. 07.. S010 «4 
1967-68 1,405 ,052 4,170 ai) 
1968-69 1,430,590 3,347 2 


TABLE 39 


1946-47 to 1968-69 


Elementary 


"Retirements for the period ending on the 
last school day in September in a given 
year are taken as a percentage of the en- 
rolment as of September of the previous 
year. 


Note: 


Source: Reports of the Minister of Education, 1946 
to, L970. 
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increasing recognition of the importance of education. 


Secondary 


In 1946-47, there were 123,846 students enrolled in the secondary schools 
(Table 40). In 1971-72, the enrolment was 574,520, or an increase of 363.9 
per cent. During the period 1946-47 to 1971-72, the enrolment in grade 9 in- 
creased by 279.2 per cent, in grade 10 by 336.1 per cent, in grade 11 by 
443.2 per cent, in grade 12 by 523.2 per cent, and in grade 13 by 427.4 per 


cent. 
Annual Increase 


Enrolment at the secondary school level began to increase in 1948-49, 
Since then, the annual rate of increase has varied from 1.7 per cent in 
1948-49 to a high of 13.8 per cent in 1961-62 (Table 41). The rate of 
increase has been decelerating steadily since 1961 and in 1971 was a 
modest 3.2 per cent. In terms of actual numbers enrolled, the annual in- 
crease has fluctuated between a low of 2,016 in 1949-50 and a high of 
37,071 in 1968-69. Between 1968-69 and 1971-72, the increase declined 

by 19,464 to 17,607. 


Enrolment as Proportion of Population 


In 1946-47, enrolment in the secondary schools as a proportion of the to- 
tal population was 3.0 per cent (Table 34). This percentage declined 
slightly and remained at a consistent 2.9 per cent from 1948-49 to 1951- 
52. Thereafter, it increased gradually but steadily to account for 7.5 
per cent in 1971-72. The increase in the proportion of population en- 


rolled in the secondary schools from 1946-47 to 1971-72 was 4.5 per cent. 
The increase in the proportion of the population of the age group 15-19 
enrolled in secondary schools since 1946 is particularly significant 


(Table 36). In 1946-47, only 37.6 per cent of this age group was in at- 
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ROLMENT? 


School 


Year 


1946-47 
1947-48 
1948-49 
1949-50 
195 0—=5 1 
IMS Jey ince 
die Psa 
1953-54 
1954-55 
1955=56 
93 0=])/ 
ES ie KS! 
Hele yal phe 
1959-60 
1960-61 
1961-62 
1962-63 
1963-64 
1964-65 
1965-66 
1966-67 
1967-68 
1968-69 
1969-70 
1970-71 
1971-72 


TABLE 41 


1946-47 to 1971-72 


Enrolment 


123,846 
123,085 
125,234 
127,250 
131,215 
133,556 
141,091 
148,744 
160,166 
174,562 
185,605 
203,525 
222,075 
237,576 
262,775 
299,177 
331,578 
364,210 
395,301 
418,738 
436 ,026 
463,736 
500,807 
530,679 
556,913 
574,520 


Annual 


Increase 


-761 
2,149 
2,016 
3,965 
2,341 
7,535 
7,653 


11,422 
14,396 
11,043 
17,920 
18,550 
15,501 
25,199 
36,402 
Beno 
32,632 
31,091 
23,437 
17,288 
275710 
37,071 
29,872 
26,234 
17,607 


EN AND ANNUAL INCREASE IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS, ONTARIO 


Per Cent 


Increase 
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Source: tReports of the Minister of Education, 1946 
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tendance, whereas in 1971-72, the percentage was 80.5, an increase of 
42.9 per cent in the twenty-five year period. What makes these figures 
even more noteworthy is that the increases in the percentage enrolled 
of the age group 15-19 took place during a period when the population 
in this age group rose from 329,400 in 1946 to 713,400 in 1971, or an 


increase of 116.6 per cent. 


Program Influences on Enrolment 


Several factors contributed to the spectacular increase in the percentage 
enrolled of the age group 15-19. In the period after World War II, there 
was a growing emphasis on the importance of education to the individual 

in terms of future employment, admission to the professions, and more re- 
warding opportunities. Economic expansion, aided by modern technology, 
required a continuous supply of skilled labour. The demand for qualified 
manpower provided an incentive for many students to continue their studies. 
In 1961, the reorganized program offering courses in three distinct fields 
of specialization represented by Arts and Science, Business and Commerce, 
and Science, Technology, and Trades, extended opportunities to many stu- 
dents who would not have been attracted by the exclusively academically- 
oriented courses offered in many schools. The creation of a greater num- 
ber of composite schools, particularly in rural areas, and the extension 
of school bus transportation made the secondary school more easily acces- 


sible to many students. 


Retention of Students 


The retention rates of students in the secondary schools have shown a 
consistent and significant increase since World War II (Table 42). Re- 
tirements as compiled by the Ministry of Education include those who 

left school altogether between October 1 of a given year and September 

30 of the next school year. In 1946-47, the number of retirements in 
grade 9 was 7,978 out of an enrolment of 41,518 or 19.2 per cent, leaving 


a retention rate of 80.8 per cent. In 1968-69, the retirements had de- 
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TABLE 42 


RETIREMENTS TO ENROLMENT BY GRADE IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS, ONTARIO 
1946-47 to 1968-69 


SrencrOen sear 


Grade 9 Grade 10 Grade 11 

School Enrol- Retire= Per Enrol- Retires rer Enrol- Retire— Per 

Year ment ____ments® Cent ment _ments®: Cent. ment) *smentss eeGent 
1946-47 41,518 Heiss Ws? 32,548 Tiel een 2 22,413 553) Die lO 
1947-48 39 , 863 8,078 20.3 32,096 7, COLL S 7, 22,843 5, 4015 23.16 
1948-49 42,492 8,444 19.9 31,396 Tse) 7PacRs) 22,697 KO 
1949-50 43,603 Tickets aisha! 32,631 PelhS3). Af 22001 2520 Leo aS 
1950-51 46,191 OF OA 2 a0 33 , 886 8,160 24.1 2259352 04 Ome StS 
ILE pl— sy 46,085 8,405 18.2 35,384 Unepe) PZ KS) 23,833 45850 920.3 
195 2=33 49,549 Se See LOS 36,946 Tig 03 Han 2. Ole 7s) Vall Syaryseye alas 
1953-54 51,858 7,580 14.6 39,477 Ustsi Alfa’: 26,458 4,922 18.6 
1954-55 55,887 8,942 16.0 42,262 Calis Abate, 7s) hs: Sig 2 Oop Sek 
1955-56 Gis o ie: epithe) alse 45,251 93 Omer O10 31,489 (jplleyh sea 
1956—5/ 66,354 Deas, AES 48,640 Gigs) alias) 32,830 Systlo  aly/ote) 
1957-58 72,063 Doalits Weed 53,654 8/4 ee LO es Sf sab y/t Eye ABS) 5: 
1958-59 74,604 oO Ome 1G 59,109 9,841 16.6 41,718 6, 200 LG eel 
1959-60 76,598 Shlohexss LIL 60,829 D055 mel Ore 45,552 Detehye)) ~ alsye ak 
1960-61 88,607 8,149 Sloe 64,783 8,804 13.6 47,833 See ME. 
1961-62 100 ,988 9,843 et Ome o0 LO S414 dS 7 52,681 Gptetse) Usha 
1962-63 103,866 9,568 ot 86,012 MUST TA alas 615733 7,094. 1ie5 
1963-64 103,526 7,057 6.8 90,817 Olas Se lear 107502 de, 2 Gee One 
1964-65 105,899 4,789 (aS 93,453 Belt2> 8.7 Teli 22 Ro t2 8.4 
1965-66 110,997 4,829 4.3 96,299 8,034 8.3 80,710 6,736 8.3 
1966-67 MILT SMe S)oS)sye 3.0 100,710 Geog: 655 83,963 Sy sky, 6.3 
1967-68 124,067 Aes 2.4 108,789 5,690 Dee. 88,988 4,708 Sine. 
1968-69 131,082 2,996 Zes LR 425 6,556 5.6 98,585 Sys ke, 5.4 

Grade 12 Grade 13 Total ’~ 

1946-47 16,325 5,342" S277 5097 4,582> 46.8 122,601 30,651) 2550 
1947-48 17,694 5,846 33.0 9,415 4,006 42.5 isa eal 305,935 Zoe 
1948-49 WSS) 6,244 34.7 9,506 Sey BRIG 124,068 30559524 
1949-50 18,075 OOEE) — Vioal 9,660 Sthihy SoS 126,059 BU 226 2a 
1950-51 BU) CAS) Unis: (AOS) 9,457 3 4D 0m 3 Or 130,041 335753 25g 
L951=—52 18,300 Un 2905 8,827 2,913 eo 0 132,429 3139 ee Sa, 
1952=53 19,245 Ue evi) Sigs! Sis C1715: PPK) HS) MS 140,036 3150642252 
1953-54 20,441 8,100 39.6 yA? 29 C0 eS O10) 147,706 30), 959s 
1954-55 Zan (file te (Ae 1410),,.83 S) Sheil Peasy, <b 74 158,976 34509/7 sede 
1955-56 23,846 9,478 39.7 10,799 2544322610 1735296 SSL ka 
1956-57 25,041 252 Oe 11,487 Aghihss — pba t 184,352 Spiegieye) ANS) 54 
1957-58 26 ,769 S941 Sole 247 2,09 Smee Ue 202,210 35/5356 Rei 
1958-59 31,058 10,586 34.1 14,278 Zao Sse Ono) 220,767 40,100 18.2 
1959-60 34,792 IOS Sha df 16,267 Syl AIS) 2 234,038 40,166 17.2 
1960-61 38 ,697 Haly(ials}  2E)oS 18,447 S222 oS 258,507) 375047 lar 
1961-62 42,266 135093 sees 21 21,482 Mosk — ADe S 2931 Oi 65). 235) mee ee 
1962-63 46,776 14,664 31.3 23,750 4,471 18.8 3225037 465,509 set 
1963-64 So) 7/ sh Uses} = Aine! 26,262 ASIN UES 7/ 346 ,638 45,636 mumel Sie 
1964-65 64,418 GRO 2 Zeer e onc S95 7/71) S,0%4e tous 374,462 41,062 11.0 
1965-66 67,282 AN Per Silas S702 AMA A, 392,980 465599)] eee aU, 
1966-67 70,625 19,509 27.6 35 ,007 yseler alee) 407,887 39,472 SEIT! 
1967-68 75,214 UT ESS Sha ts} 36,472 S20 OPai, 433,530 34 , 863 8.0 
1968-69 825371 i Naseyrs 2G 40,087 2 ee LO s, 469,550 38,798 toh) 


a ————— = awk ee 
Notes: Retirements for the period ending on the last school day in September in a given 
year are taken as a percentage of the enrolment as of September of the previous 
year. 


b 
Majority of students held certificates at time of retirement; for example, 33,906 
out of all retirements in 1968-69. 


ce, 

Figures do not include unreported or ungraded students. 
ee eee eee ee ee een 
Source: Reports of the Minister of Education, 1946 to 1970. 
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creased to 2,996 in spite of an increase in enrolment to 131,082, result- 
ing in a retirement rate of 2.3 per cent, so that the retention rate was 
97.7 per cent for the grade. Similar trends are observed for grades 10 
and 11. The retirement rate for grade 12 decreased from 32.7 per cent in 
1946-47 to 23.8 per cent in 1968-69. The less spectacular decrease in 
retirements in grade 12 is due in large part to the fact that since more 
students have continued to attend in grades 9, 10, and 11, a greater num- 
ber reaches a higher level in the school system. Of those who entered 
grade 13, only 10.7 per cent retired in 1968-69 so that 89.3 per cent re- 
mained until the end of the school year. It is interesting to note that 
of an enrolment of 16,325 in grade 12 in 1946-47, the retirements totalled 
5,342 during the school year, leaving 10,893, but the number who enrolled 
in grade 13 in 1947-48 was 9,415. Therefore, the percentage enrolled in 
1947-48 was 85.7, or 1,568 students fewer than the 10,983 remaining in 
grade 12 in 1946-47. Again, in 1968-69, the number enrolled in grade 12 
was 82,371, of whom 19,632 retired, leaving 62,739, but the enrolment in 
grade 13 in 1969-70 was 43,569. Therefore, the percentage enrolled in 
1969-70 was 69.4, or 19,170 students fewer than the 62,739 remaining in 
grade 12 in 1968-69. There was; therefore, a decrease from 85.7 per cent 
to 69.4 per cent during the period 1946-47 to 1969-70. As already noted, 
however, of those students who did enter grade 13, a far greater propor- 
tion stayed until the end of the year. The decrease in the percentage 
who went on to grade 13 is accounted for, at least in part, by the greater 
number who reached grade 12 but who, in earlier years, would have dropped 
out in grades 9, 10, or 11, and by the greater opportunities for education 


beyond grade 12 provided in the Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology. 


While the statistics may not be in a form that makes exact comparisons 
possible for the different years, the total of the students who left school 
altogether in a given year for the five grades in the secondary school was 
30,651 for 1946-47, or 25.0 per cent of the enrolment. In 1968-69, the re- 


tirements totalled 38,798, or 8.3 per cent of the enrolment 


Retention rates for the secondary school are often expressed as a percent- 


LZ 


age of those who entered grade 9 in a specific year to the number who 
left grade 12 four years later, or grade 13 five years later. A word of 
caution is necessary in the use of these figures. For example, no over- 
all statistics are kept about the students who entered grade 9 in a given 
year or the number of years the same students continued in school. Con- 
sequently, the loss of some dropouts in grade 9 may be compensated for by 
new entrants from outside the province into grade 10 the following year. 
There are other deficiencies in the data on a provincial basis that pre- 
vent an accurate conclusion about the retention rate among a particular 
group of students entering grade 9 in any given year. It should be pos- 
sible, however, for individual schools to trace students throughout their 
school careers and for the results of such data to be communicated to the 


Ministry of Education for compilation of a provincial figure. 
General 


Earlier chapters of this report have dealt with a number of factors that have 
implications for school enrolment. Among these are total population, fertility 
rates, live births, mortality, and migration. The cumulative impact of these 
influences is reflected in the actual enrolments. Trends observed in statis- 
tics of enrolment are important in decision-making about many matters in edu- 
cation, but they must be analysed in terms of the effect of the influences re- 
ferred to above. For example, at the elementary level the number of live 
births in 1950 was 108,708. By 1955-56, when these children would normally be 
expected to enter kindergarten if it were provided, the number enrolled was 
64,729 or 59.5 per cent (Table 6). The number of live births increased each 
year until a peak was reached at 159,245 in 1960. In 1965-66, the enrolment 
in kindergarten was 127,982, or 80.4 per cent. Even though the number of live 
births began to decline in 1961 and continued to do so through 1966, the num- 
ber enrolled in kindergarten continued to increase each year from 1966-67 to 
1969-70. But these latter increases were due to factors other than the number 
of live births five years earlier. Because more school systems were institut- 
ing senior kindergartens and others were adding junior kindergartens, there 


was a distortion of the relationship between enrolment and the number of live 
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births five years earlier: a greater proportion of five-year-olds was entering 
senior kindergarten and many children were entering junior kindergartens at 
four years of age. Some evidence indicates that, in the absence of studies of 
demographic influences, the higher kindergarten enrolments between 1966-67 and 
1969-70 and the consequent impact on total enrolments in those years obscured 
the fact that the number of live births began to decline in 1961. The result 
was that many school systems did not adequately take into account the fact 


that the potential demand for school accommodation had decreased. 


Another important influence on enrolment was the immigration to Ontario during 
the 1960's (Table 30). In 1966 and 1967, the total number of immigrants 
reached peaks of 107,621 and 116,850 respectively. The numbers in the elemen- 
tary school age range 5-14 were also at peaks of 16,556 and 16,077 and the 
numbers in the age group 15-19, from which most of the secondary students are 
drawn, were at high levels of 8,613 and 8,660. In addition, the numbers in 
the age group 0-4 reached highs of 11,852 and 11,228, all of whom were in ele- 
mentary schools by 1971-72 and 1972-73. While a considerable proportion of 
these children enrolled in schools in Metropolitan Toronto, the impact of the 
increased enrolment due to immigration was felt in a number of other school 
jurisdictions throughout the province. The result was that the effect of the 
declining birth rates on enrolment for these boards was cushioned by an in- 
crease in immigration. Then, when immigration began to decline in 1968 and 
continued the trend through 1971, and when the birth rate also followed its 


downward pattern, the enrolment was affected dramatically. 


These are but two illustrations of the need for a much more sophisticated and 
analytical approach to the forecast of future enrolments than the customary 
method of placing reliance for projections almost wholly on enrolments already 


present in the school. 


Forecast of Enrolment, 1973-1981 


A number of observations that will have an effect on future enrolments can be 


made about the patterns that have emerged in our analysis of population, fer- 
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tility, births, deaths, and migration. These may be expressed in summary as 
follows: 


(a) The numbers of live births declined from a high of 159,245 in 1960 
to a low of 126,257 in 1968. A slight increase to 130,398 occurred in 
1969 and a further increase to 134,724 in 1970, but there was a decline 


to 130,395 in 1971 (Table 5). 


(b) Birth rates have declined from a high of 26.8 in 1957 to a low of 
17.3 in 1968. A slight increase occurred in 1969 and 1970 before a new 
low was reached at 16.9 in 1971 (Table 5). 


(c) Fertility rates have been declining in all age-specific categories 

since 1960, with the major impact in terms of fewer births being felt in 
the prime childbearing age groups 20-24 and 25-29. The total fertility 

rate declined by 41.4 per cent from a high of 3,793 in 1960 to a low of 

2522) Mn 197 (Tableri2): 


(d) Mortality rates for all age groups have been declining to the lowest 
levels ever experienced. Especially significant are the decreases in the 
rates among infants and the low levels reached for those of pre-school 


and school-going ages (Table 24). 


(e) The number of immigrant arrivals has been declining since the high 
levels of 1966 and 1967 until the numbers in the age range 5-14 have 
dropped from 16,556 in 1966 to 8,554 in 1971. In the age group 15—198 
the numbers have declined from a high of 8,613 in 1966 to 5,149 in 1971. 
In the age group 0-4, the decline is from 11,852 in 1966 to 5,322 in 
1971 (Table 29). 


The above statistics and the trends they support permit some conclusions to 


be drawn about future enrolments for the period to 1981, the end of the fore- 


cast period established by the Committee. 


Population Projections 


Since school enrolments are determined largely by the number of those of school 


ss 


age in the total population, it is importai.c to have a reliable forecast of 
the total population. A number of projections by various agencies at the na- 
tional and provincial levels were examined in some detail. Because the as- 
sumptions, methodology, and specificity of purpose were closest to the needs 
of the Committee, the projections published by the Economic Analysis Branch, 
Department of Treasury and Economics, were adopted for use in the development 


of a forecast of Paecimenees 


The projections were based on three fertility rates, all providing for a de- 
cline from the fertility rates observed in 1966. Three levels of net migra- 
tion were assumed at 30,000, 50,000, and 70,000 per annum. It was also as- 

sumed that the mortality rate would be the same for all projections. An il- 
lustration of the combination of the assumptions that result in nine sets of 


projections is shown below. 


COMBINATION OF ASSUMPTIONS ON WHICH 
POPULATION PROJECTIONS ARE BASED 


Fertility Net Migration Mortality Sets of 
Assumptions Assumptions Assumptions Projections 
70,000 —A 


| 
70,000 bora aaa | 
50,000 += omer | 
30 ,000 es3 | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


50,000 so OE 
30,000 6 
70,000~—___ hes, 
C= ih ae: 
4 ly eae BAe 
==30;000-. 9 
j 


1 preliminary Population Projections, 1971-1991, Economic Analysis Branch, Eco- 


nomic and Statistical Services Division, Department of Treasury and Economics, 
Toronto, June, 1971, Second Edition. 
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Population Projection A 


For purposes of this projection, it was assumed that the total fertility 
rate and net migration would be at the intermediate levels. The age-spe- 
cific fertility rates for the various age groups were expected to decline 
by between 3 to 5 per cent per annum until 1971 and then to remain constant 
until 1991.° Expressed in terms of total fertility rates, the decline was 
to be from 2,787 in 1966 to 2,156 in 1971, and then to remain at 2,156 un- 
til 1991. The annual net migration was assumed to be at the 50,000 level. 
The anticipated decline in mortality rates for the period 1966 to 1991 was 


expressed as follows: 


Age Groups Per Cent 
0-1, 1-2, 2-3 25-34 
3-4, 35-39, 40-44 15-24 


25-29, 30-34, 45-49, 
50-54, 55-59, 60-64, 
80-85, 85+ 5-14 


5-9 10 1yenel a= 98 
20-24, 65-69, 70-74, 
75-79 0-4 


The combination of these assumptions is the basis for Population Projec- 
tion A shown in Table 43, Graph 18, Graph 19, Graph 20 and Graph 21. The 
data shown in Table 43 are tabulated from computer printouts of population 
projections based on Preliminary Population Projections, 1971-1991, and in 
a number of cases are different from those in the publication itself. The 


computer printouts provide more accurate and up-to-date statistics. 


Based on the population census in 1966, and the data provided in the com- 
puter printouts, the projection assumed an average annual growth in total 


population of 1.8 per cent to 1971 and of 1.7 per cent from 1971 to 1981. 


*Preliminary Population Projections for Ontario, 1971-1991, p. 4. 
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The age group 0-4 was expected to decline in numbers at an average annual 
rate of 2.1 per cent until 1973 and to increase thereafter at an average 
rate of 2.6 per cent per annum (Table 43 and Graph 19). The age group 
5-14 was expected to show an average annual increase of 1.3 per cent to 
1970 and then an average annual decline of 1.4 per cent until 1980, after 
which it was expected to increase again (Table 43 and Graph 20). The age 
group 15-19 was forecast to continue growth from 1966 to 1971 on an aver- 
age of 3.6 per cent per annum and thereafter at an average growth of 2.2 
per cent per annum until 1979. A decline in this age group, beginning in 
1980, was expected to continue through 1981 (Table 43 and Graph 21). It 
was on the basis of these data that a forecast of enrolment to 1981 was 
developed (Table 45, Graph 22 and Graph 23) before the results of the 
census in 1971 were available. The actual census figures in 1971 showed 
that the total population projection based on the computer printout data 


was underestimated by about 120,000, or 1.6 per cent. 


Population Projection B 


A revised projection of total population was developed using the actual 
data of the census in 1971 as the pees (Table 44, Graph 18, Graph 19, 
Graph 20, and Graph 21). In the light of the experience to 1971, new 
assumptions were made about the effect of demographic factors on total 
population. Using the base of the Total Fertility Rate of 2,219 in 1971, 
it was assumed that this rate would continue to decline until it reached 
2,105 in 1986. A net migration of 60,000 per annum has been assumed in 
place of the 50,000 used in the development of Population Projection A. 
Future mortality trends have been assumed to follow the rate of decline 


shown in the following estimate: 


3 : 
Ontario Short-Term Population Projections, 1971-1986, Demographic Studies 


Section, Economic Analysis Branch, Ministry of Treasury, Economics and In- 
tergovernmental Affairs, Toronto, January, 1973. 
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PROJECTED MORTALITY RATES 
197 toetysol 


Rate of Decline (per cent per annum) 


Age 

Group Male Female 
O-1 1.9 eee 
Jy 0.6 0.4 
5-14 0.3 0.1 
15-19 0.2 OL 
20-24 0.0 Oo 
25-29 O22 Oz 
30-44 0.3 0.2 
45-59 0.8 0.8 
60-69 LO Bao 
70+ On7 1.4 


It is anticipated that the age group 0-4 will show an average annual in- 
crease of 2.1 per cent from 1971 to 1981 (Graph 19). The number of five- 
year-olds will decline from 133,785 in 1971 to 125,650 in 1973 and there- 
after will rise steadily to 151,249 in 1981. The number of 5 to 14-year- 
olds will decline at an annual rate of 1.2 per cent from 1971 until 1980 
before it begins to increase in 1981 (Table 44 and Graph 20). The age 
group 15-19 will experience an increase in numbers at a decelerating rate 
until 1980 before a decline begins in 1981 (Table 44 and Graph 21). In 
total, the increase in population from 1971 to 1981 is expected to show 


an average growth of 1.8 per cent per annum. 


Enrolment Projections, 1972-73 to 1981-82 
Elementary 


The total enrolment projection for the elementary schools (Table 45) was 
derived from two sources. The projections for grades 1 to 8 and special 
education were adopted from the work of researchers in the Department of 
Educational Planning of The Ontario Institute for Studies in Rdncattonne 


using as a base the total population as shown in Projection A (Table 43). 


i 


4 : 
Watson, C., Quazi, S., and Kleist, A., Ontario Elementary School Enrollment 
Projections to 1981/82, Part 2, (1971 Projection), The Ontario Institute for 


Studies in Education/Enrollment Projections 6, Toronto, 1971. 
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TABLE 45 


ENROLMENT IN ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS, ONTARIO 


Actual 1967-68 to 1971-722 
Projection 1972-73 to 1981-82 


School 
Year Elementary Secondary 
1967-68 1,405,052 463,736 
1968-69 1,430,590 500,807 
1969-70 1,456,117 530,679 
1970-71 1,465,488 5565913 
1971-72 1,456,840 DIE soLO 
p - 4 ; By = 6 

Estimate Estimate A Estimate B Estimate C 
1972-73 1,444 ,0327?° o92-025 594,565 626,073 
1973-74 Le4262 577 607 ,940 616,565 646,101 
1974-75 1,409,350 624 , 332 634,841 663,558 
1975-76 P3387,7 15 636, 718 645,990 676,789 
1976-77 1,362,864 643,932 651,481 684,541 
1977-78 Foo), 022 646,041 652,620 688,271 
1978-79 13073742 645,743 650,457 686,713 
1979-80 1,291,441 643,023 636,884 672,049 
1980-81 1,284,969 628,333 621,462 648,376 
1981-82 Lees esuec 606,299 606, 708 623,883 


Sources: tReports of the Minister of Education, 1967 to 1971. 


eidapearion of Watson, C., Quazi, S., and Kleist, A., Ontario 
Elementary School Enrollment Projections to 1981/82, Part 2, 
(1971 Projection), The Ontario Institute for Studies in Edu- 
cation/Enrollment Projections 6, Toronto, 1971. 


Aden eation of Ontario Elementary and Secondary School Enrolment 
Projections, 1971-1981, Statistical Unit, Ontario Department of 


Education, Toronto, July 7, 1971. 


eidepeariod of Watson, C., Quazi, S., and Kleist, A., Ontario 
Secondary School Enrollment Projections to 1981/82, (Mimeo- 
graphed), The Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, 
Toronto, 1969. 


eae C., Quazi, S., and Kleist, A., Ontario Secondary School 
Enrollment Projections to 1981/82, The Ontario Institute for 


Studies in Education, Toronto, June, 1972. 


ueceent C., Quazi, S., and Kleist, A., Ontario Secondary School 
Enrollment Projections to 1981/82, (1969 Projection), The 


Ontario Institute for Studies in Education/Enrollment Projec- 
tions 5, Toronto, 1970. 
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Their projections were made for the province as a whole and were broken 
down by county and district. For detailed information about the assump- 


tions made and the methodology used, recourse should be had to the study 


itself. 


Enrolments in kindergarten and in grades 9 and 10 at the elementary level 
were projected by the then Statistical Unit, Department of Education,” on 
a provincial basis, but there was no breakdown of these figures by county 
and district. The provincial projections were pro-rated among the coun- 
ties and districts and the results added to the figures for grades 1 to 8 
and special education. The combination of the projection by The Ontario 
Institute for Studies in Education for grades 1 to 8 and special educa- 
tion and the projection of the then Department of Education for kinder- 
garten and grades 9 and 10 in the elementary schools provided an overall 


projection embracing the total program in the elementary school. 


Using the enrolment of 149,148 reported in 1971-72 as the base, it is ex- 
pected that kindergarten enrolment will increase at an average rate of 
2.8 per cent per annum until it reaches 191,040 in 1981-82. It is as- 
sumed that the percentage of four-year-olds enrolling in junior kinder- 
gartens will continue to increase as additional classes for children of 
this age are established. In 1971-72, approximately 33 per cent of the 


total kindergarten enrolment was made up of four-year-olds. 


Enrolment in grade 1 is expected to decline from the figure of 155,051 in 
1971-72 to 133,321 in 1978-79, at an average annual rate of 2.0 per cent 
and then to increase gradually to 1981-82. Consequently, enrolments in 
grades 2, 3, and 4 will reach their lowest levels of the decade in 1979-80, 
1980-81, and 1981-82 respectively. Enrolment in grade 5 was at its peak 
in 1972-73 and this high point will be carried through grades 6, 7, and 8 
in 1973-74, 1974-75, and 1975-76 respectively. For the elementary level 


5 j 
Ontario Elementary and Secondary School Enrolment Projections. 1971—-ljole 


(Memorandum from Deputy Minister of Education, June 28, 1971), Statistical 
Unit, Ontario Department of Education, Toronto, July 7, 1971. 
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as a whole, enrolments are expected to decline at an average rate of 1.3 
per cent per annum until 1980-81 and to increase thereafter (Table 45 and 


Graph 22). 


Since the publication of the two population projections on which our esti- 
mate of future elementary school enrolment was based, The Ontario Institute 
for Studies in Roncaciane and the Ministry of Patent iene have issued revi- 
sions of their studies. These revisions suggest a lower enrolment in the 
elementary school than our estimate, but actual figures for 1972-73 show 
an enrolment of 1,069 in excess of the figure of 1,444,032 in our estimate 


for that year. 


Secondary 


Three projections of secondary school enrolment to 1981-82 are shown in 
Table 45 and Graph 23. Each of these was developed at different times by 
the Department of Educational Planning of The Ontario Institute for Studies 
in Education. Estimate on released in 1969, included a breakdown of pro- 
vincial totals by grade for the counties and districts. The actual enrol- 
ment figures for 1970-71 and 1971-72 were considerably below Estimate C 


for these years. 


A revision of the 1969 projection was published in June, 1972, including 


a new breakdown by counties and districts. The provincial totals are 


Sneacn CyeeQuazizesee Kleist, A., aud) Siddiqui, F.,/Ontario Elementary School 


Enrollment Projections to 1981/82, (Mimeographed), The Ontario Institute for 
Studies in Education, Toronto, June, 1972. 


ocear in Elementary and Secondary School Enrolment Projections, 1972-1982, 


Planning and Research Branch, Ministry of Education, Ontario, Toronto, June, 
DOs LOT 2 


aceon C., Quazi, S., and Kleist, A., Ontario Secondary School Enrollment Pro- 
jections to 1981/82, The Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, Toronto, 


1969" 
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given in Estimate B? and show a substantial reduction from those of Esti- 


mate C. 


Between the two published sets of projections shown in Estimate C and Es- 
timate B, the Department of Educational Planning in Decemher, 1971, made 
provisional snes” based on enrolment statistics up to and includ- 
ing 1971-72. These were compiled only on a provincial basis and are shown 
here as Estimate A. At the time the Committee was deciding on enrolments 
for its studies, it adopted Estimate A. The revised figures as provided 
in Estimate B in June, 1972, are slightly higher than those in Estimate A. 
In 1972-73, for example, the difference was only 2,542 for the whole pro- 
vince and in 1981-82, the difference is only 409 students. The actual 
figure for 1972-73 was 583,013, so that for that one year the lowest fig- 


ure in the three Estimates was high. 


The three projections developed at three different points in time provide 
the data for a comparative study of possible trends in enrolment at the 
high, medium, and low levels. On the basis of recent experience, Estimate 
A, the lowest of the three projections, seems closest to the pattern like- 
ly to develop. One of the contributing factors to the sharp deceleration 
in the rate of increase to 1977-78 and to the decline in actual enrolment 
thereafter to 1981-82, is the decision by a fairly substantial number of 
students to discontinue their attendance at the secondary school in favour 
of other pursuits. It is difficult to estimate the extent of this devel- 
opment or the length of its duration. It may be that students will return 
to their studies after an interval of a year or two or at an even later 
date. In any case, it would seem that they would not likely return to the 


secondary school but that they would more probably enter a post-secondary 


a area C., Quazi, S., and Kleist, A., Ontario Secondary School Enrollment 
Projections to 1981/82, The Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, 


Toronto, June 1972. 


10 5 ; 
Ontario Public Secondary School Fall Enrollment by Grade 1962-81, (Mimeo- 
graphed), Department of Educational Planning, The Ontario Institute for 


Studies in Education, December, 1972. 


1 By eh 


institution, particularly if the trend to a more open-door policy on ad- 
mission to these institutions continues to develop. If, however, the de- 
cision of more students to leave the secondary school should prove to be 
a short-term phenomenon, enrolments might prove to be higher than in Es- 
timate A. In the light of present uncertainties, Estimate A seems to 

provide a realistic projection of secondary school enrolments to the end 


of the forecast period in 1981-82. 


Estimate A projects an increase in enrolment until 1977-78. In the latter 
year, the figure of 646,041 will be 12.4 per cent higher than the actual 
enrolment of 574,520 reported for 1971-72, or an average annual increase 
of slightly more than 2.1 per cent. A deceleration in the rate of in- 
crease in enrolment began in 1968-69 and continued through 1971-72. It 

is anticipated that an actual decline in enrolment will occur in 1978-79 
and that it will continue to’. 1981-82. By the latter year, the enrolment 
is projected at 606,299 or an average rate of decline of 1.5 per cent per 


annum from the high point of 646,041 in 1977-78. 


It is anticipated that enrolment in grade 9 will be at a peak of 154,245 
in 1974-75 and that by 1981-82 there will be an overall decline to 130,650), 
or 15.3 per cent, or an average annual decline of 2.2 per cent. The peak 
enrolment in grade 9 in 1974-75 will result in peak enrolments in the four 
subsequent years in grades 10, 11, 12, and 13. The pattern of increase in 
total enrolment to 1977-78 and the decline thereafter is the result of the 
age cohorts of the high birth rate years of the 1950's moving through the 
secondary schools followed by the later smaller age cohorts of the declin- 


ing birth rate years of the 1960's. 


General 


The influences of total population,fertility, live births, mortality, and migra- 


tion on school enrolments have been demonstrated in this study. It is impera- 


tive that the significance of these factors for planning and decision-making be 


fully understood and appreciated within the Ministry of Education and by school 


ibyyys 


boards and that the public be aware of their importance. The requirements of 
greatly increased enrolments in the 1950's and early 1960's made rapid expan- 
sion of facilities, services, and programs necessary. The deceleration of 
the rate of increase in numbers in the later 1960's and the actual decreases 
projected for the 1970's make forward planning based on sound statistics and 
analytical procedures absolutely imperative. Otherwise, costly errors and 
the misuse of scarce resources could occur. We found considerable evidence 
that many officials and school boards have not modified their views and plans 
in accordance with the facts about the numbers of students for whom provision 


must be made. 


The Ministry of Education and school boards must ensure that within the areas 
of their particular jurisdictions and responsibilities provision is made for 
the development and distribution of statistics and other information about 
future enrolments. It will not be adequate to assign these roles to person- 
nel who have many other responsibilities or who lack the ability to develop 
the data, to analyse the results, and to understand the implications. The 
need is for a high priority for planning; for detailed and sophisticated 
studies, including those having to do with future enrolments, conducted by 
trained and knowledgeable staff; for an understanding by decision-makers, 
whether elected representatives or their officials, of the importance of 
valid information; and for an awareness by the public of the basis on which 
decisions are made. This last requirement is a function and a responsibility 
of the Ministry of Education and school boards. It demands objectivity in 
the information provided and a clarity and completeness in presentation that 
have not been characteristic of much of the material brought to the attention 


of this Committee. 
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DEFINITIONS 


Age-spectfic Fertility Rate 


Age-spectfic Mortaltty Rate 


Crude Btrth Rate 


Divoree Rate 


Female Labour Force Parttct- 
patton Rate 


General Fertiltty Rate 


Gross Reproductton Rate 


Infant Mortaltty Rate 


Labour Force Parttetpatton 
Rate 


Itve Btrth Rate 


Marriage Rate 
Mortaltty Rate 


Natural Increase Rate 


Neonatal Mortaltty Rate 


Perinatal Mortaltty Rate 


The number of births to women of childbearing 
ages (15 to 49) in an age group per thousand 
women in the same age group. 


The number of deaths in a specific age group 
per thousand population in the same age group. 


The number of live births per thousand popu- 
tation. 


The number of divorces per hundred thousand 
population. 


The number of female workers in the labour 
force as a percentage of the female popula- 
tion 15 years of age and over. 


The number of births per thousand women 15 to 
49 years of age. 


The avérage number of female children born to 
a hypothetical female birth cohort if subjec- 
ted to current age-specific fertility rates 
and assuming zero mortality for the cohort 
until age 50. 


The number of deaths of those under one year 
of age per thousand live births. 


The number of male and female workers in the 
labour force as a percentage of the population 
15 years and over. 


Number of infants born alive, excluding still- 
births, per thousand population. 


The number of marriages per thousand population. 


The number of deaths per thousand population. 


The excess number of births over deaths per 
thousand population. 


The number of deaths of infants four weeks and 
under per thousand live births. 


The number of deaths of infants under seven 


days of age and feotal deaths of 28 weeks' ges- 


tation per thousand total births. 


17 


Postneonatal Mortaltty Rate 


Standardized Mortaltty Rate 


Total Ferttlity Rate 


The number of deaths of infants between four 
weeks and one year of age per thousand live 
births. 


Mortality rates calculated on an arbitrary 
standard population of one particular year 
to offset the changes in overall mortality 
rates due to changes in age composition of 
the population. 


The sum of age-specific fertility rates mul- 


tiplied by the number of years of age repre- 
sented in the age groups. 
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